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“Thrice happy, he who on the sunless side 

Of a romantic mountain, forest-c:owned, 

Beneath the whole collected shade reclines ; 

Or in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought, 

And fresh bedewed with ever-spouting streams, 

Sits coolly calm, while all the world without, 

Unsatisfied and sick, tosses in noon ;— 

Emblem instructive of the virtuous man, 

Who keeps his tempered mind serene and pure, 

And every passion aptly harmonized, 

Amida jarring world with vice inflamed.”--THomson. 

These forest-crowned hill-tops and mountains, 

where it is really cool in these glowing Summer 
days, are more easily found in the poet’s imagi- 
nation, than in nature. The air is so sweltering 
that we find it difficult to bélieve that they exist 
at all. Clothing is a burden, even the fine linen 
of snowy whiteness reflecting every ray of the 
The air has a furnace breath, and makes 


sun. 
Even the inanimate 


every living thing swelter. 
world cries out under the infliction. The trees 
stand with drooping leaves in the breathless air, 
the grass leses its fresh green look, the flowers 
hang their heads or close their petals, big drops 
stand on the water pitcher asif uttering its tear- 
ful protest against the torrid heat. The very 
thought of ice sends a thrill through the blood 
like the rapture of song. We do not doubt that 
there are cool places in the world, but they are 
not very easily reached. Inthe City every thing 
is baked. Put your hand upon the brick wall, 
and you can hardly endure the touch. There is 
hardly a dry thread in your shirt, by the time 
you are fairly seated in your office. The easiest 
manual labor is a burden. Mental effort is the 
very punishmentof Sisyphus. Every thought is 
heavy as a bowlder, and if you attempt to roll it 
into place, it comes back again with a rebound. 
You find yourself doubting if your brains are 
not baked, like every thing around you. 

In the country it is not quite so bad, for there 
is sometimes a breeze there, and dew gathers 
on the grass atnight fall. But in the broad glare 
of the sun, every thing wilts, and all creatures 
flee to the shade. Yet this bright sunshine so 
characteristic of our Summers, and so uncom- 





fortable while it lasts, has its advantages. We 
would not willingly exchange it for the milder 
skies of Britain, with her greener fields, and 
boundless turnip crops. Our sunshine is as 
golden to the farmer as to the poet’s vision. To 
him it is a real Midas, changing every thing it 
touchesinto gold. These few weeks of extreme 
heat give us many of the advantages of the trop- 
ics, without their evils. Our great cereal crop is 
of southern origin, and is only made a success 
by the torrid heats of July and August. It lux- 
uriates in the sunshine, when the thermometer 
points toa hundred, and bears drouth better than 
any other of our crops. It is often a failure in 
the northern belt, where it is cultivated, from 
the want of a single week of hot weather. It 
may droop at midday, but it grows apace at 
night, when heat drives sleep from the farmer's 
pillow. These fierce burning days, then, mean 
great crops of Indiancorn. The bright rays are 
transmuted into the golden grain, and when sold 
become the real gold in the farmer’s purse. Our 
country is the Paradise of this plant, and one 
can hardly comprehend the magnitude of the 
corn crop. Itis easy to write a thousand mil- 
lions of bushels, but difficult to take in the con- 
ception of so vast a bulk. It is nearly a bushel 
for every inhabitant of the globe, and thirty bush- 
els to every one of our own population. What 
countless stores of food for man and beast are 
showered upon us in the sunlight! The crop 
this year, well sold, would pay the year’s ex- 
penses for our great war. 


These hot days also mean melons, one of 


Nature’s bountiful provisions to slake the thirst 
of parched lips, and cool the fevered blood. We 
see them luxuriating in the sands of Long Island 


and the Jerseys, and even far up the valleys of 


the Connecticut and the Hudson, as juicy and 
high flayored as in the Carolinas. In some lo- 
calities they require a little help from the gar- 
dener’s art, but in this latitude they are as sure 
as Indian corn. They are grown very exten- 
sively, and could be produced in any quantity 
were there a market for them. We see them in 
huge piles on the boats and wharves, and at the 
gréen-grocer’s. They are sent far inland to the 
cities and rural villages, wherever the sales will 
pay. They forma much more healthful des- 
sert than pies and are quite as well relished. 


In these tropical days tomatoes are a possibil- 
ity. They have become a popular dish within 
the last twenty years, and are now almost as 
widely known as the cucumber. They propa- 
gate themselves even more readily, and flourish 
as a weed where they have once been intro- 
duced, if they are not carefully gathered in the 
fall. Though not generally relished at first, most 
people become very fond of them affer a short 
acquaintance, so that they even supplant the 
cucumber. They area much more healthful and 
nutritious dish, and what the doctors lose the 
people will gain, when it entircly displaces its 





rival. Though not so great an acquisition as 
its congener, the potato, it came much more rap- 
idly into general use, and is an article of consid- 
erable commercial importance. There is always 
a large demand for tomatoes in their season, 
which covers about two months, but which may 
be almost indefinitely extended by putting up 
the fruit in cans and jars. 


A large part of the favorites of our gardens— 
corn and tomatoes, squashes and melons, egg 
plant and okra, peppers and sweet potatoes—are 
natives of the tropics. They have been intro- 
duced among us without any concerted action, 
and stand upon their own merits. Some of 
them require a little more skill and care in their 
cultivation than indigenous plants, but they are 
likely to grow in popular esteem a3 horticulture 
becomes every year more generally appreciated. 
We have no reason to believe that these plants 
exhaust the list of garden vegetables from the 
south that may be acclimated in the north. The 
happy accidents that have brought these to our 
notice will gradually introduce others. Every 
such acquisition is An addition to the comfort of 
families, and to the national wealth. Health 
and refinement are both promoted by the variety 
of food which the family consumes. 


Baron Liebig m@asures the civilization of 
a people by the quantity of soap they consume. 
A still better test is the variety of fruits and veg- 
etables they produce in their gardens. The 
tropical man with his everlasting rice and plan- 
tains, and the Esquimaux with their seal and 
blubber, are rather low types of humanity. Be- 
tween these extremes we find a greater variety 
of food and a higher degree of civilization. But 
this is not purely a matter of climate. Upon 
the same line of latitude in our country, we find 
very different tables spread for human repasts, 
even among farmers. In‘one home you may 
find almost every thing that will grow in the 
climate, taking its turn upon the table in its sea- 
son. The strawberries come in May and the ap- 
ples go out with April of the following year, a 
constant succession of good things, that make 
the meal hours pleasant reunions of the whole 
family. In another you shall find the everlast- 
ing hog and hominy in some of its forms every 
day of the year, or potatoes and salt junk the 
prominent features at dinner for six days in the 
week. The vegetable garden is regarded as a 
nuisance and the fruit yard and orchard are un- 
known. “Familiarity breeds contempt” with 
things, if not with persons, and the same dish 
at dinner, aftera while makes a family morose, 
and unsocial. A new dish is a nest of new ideas. 
A smile lights every countenance and the tongue 
is unloosed. Weforget dog-days in gumbo soup 
and chicken salad, and other such-like things, 
And no idea is more erroneous, than that it is 
wrong to seek after enjoyment in eating. We 
ought to enjoy our food, and if we cultivate sim- 
ple tastes, the greater variety we have, the better. 
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Calendar of Operations for August, 1862. 


{A glance over notes like the following will generally 
call to mind some piece of work that would otherwise be 
forgotten or neglected, The remarks are more especially 
adapted to places between 38° to 45°; but will be equally ap- 
plicable further North and South, by allowing for latitude.] 


Farm. 


The work for this month, although arduous, is less driv- 
ing and more diversified than that for the one just closed. 
Harvesting and haying are nearly completed, and what 
remains to be done should be urged forward with suffi- 
cient promptness to save the loss by shelling which at- 
tends harvesting grain that has become too ripe, and the 
loss to hay by too much drying. This done, the attention 
may then be profitably occupied until time for Fall sow- 
ing, with making improvements, such as draining, getting 
oui muck, repairing buildings, and implements, working 
roads, ete. Little things postponed in the hurry of har- 
vest, should be attended to at the earliest opportunity. 
Their increase is liable to equal that of spiders and com- 
pound interest. Now is a good time also to look up ad- 
ditions to your stock, if more is wanted, or if there is 
room for improvement in breed. Judicious investments 
of this kind are quite sure to pay. Good stock is the best 
bank in which to “deposit” the surplus products of the 
farm. So if possible keep all your farm will support well. 

Barns, granaries, etc., should often be examined to see 
that air is let in, and rain, dampness, vermin, fowls, etc., 
kept out. Bear in mind also the preservative properties 
of-paint. See that all store animals may have plenty of 
light, as well as air. Both are essential to their health. 

Butter—See that everything used in butter-making is 
scrupulously clean. It pays butter-makers to be particular 
to do all of their work thoroughly and perfectly as pos- 
sible. Wash out every particle of butter-milk from the 
butter, if to be kept for any length of time, and keep the 
butter as cool as circumstances will permit. 

Gattle should not be allowed to loose flesh between this 
and winter. It is cheaper to keep them in flesh now than 
to regain it in winter. Milch cows especially need gen- 
erous fare. Give them a dessert from the soiling patch, 
or of bran and shorts wet up. They will not object to an 
occasional cabbage, and cabbages are excellent for them 
and for milk. 

Corn will soon furnish a delicious addition to table veg- 
etables in the shape of green corn’ which if well cooked 
and thoroughly masticated is wholesome. If wanted for 
future use shave from the cob and dry for succotash, etc. 
(See item in basket.) We have seen whole ears 
preserved in salt brine which had a very inviting appear- 
ance on the early warm days of the following Spring. 
Keep the weeds out of the corn as you would robbers 
from your hen-roost, but guard against mutilating and 
displacing the roots of the corn by deep tillage. 

Draining should be attended to now, if needed and prac- 
ticable. Be content with nothing short of good under- 
draining, as this will not carry off one of the great ele- 
ments of the farmer’s wealth—manure. 

Fallows, or ‘Summer Fallows” should be looked to. 
Let them not become nurseries of foul weeds. You can 
pull by hand one weed now cheaper than you can plow 
up the hundreds it may produce next year. 

Fences are becoming less used, as the laws restraining 
the roaming at large of stock are improved, perfected, 
and enforced. But wherever needed, let them be sub- 
stantially built, and kept in good repair. ‘ Whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.” Do not let them 
harbor a Pandora’s box of weeds. 

Gleaning usually pays, but how well of course de- 
pends upon the thoroughness of the raking. 

Grain, especially that which can not be put under good 
shelter, should be thrashed at the earliest convenience. 
Make thorough work of cleaning, whether for seed or 
market. It is usually better to sell as soon as the market 
is fairly fixed. Use all thatcan be turned to account in 
fattening stock. 

llay—Cut any remaining. Gather coarse wild grasses 
for bedding for animals. Secure salt marsh hay and 
sedge, during the low tides of August, and remove to safe 
quarters. Surround stacks with good fences to keep cat- 
tle from wasting. 

Horses, repay humane and careful treatment. Give 
them the luxury of shade and air, when practicable, dur- 
ing the heat of day. Use nets, or try a wash made by 
steeping walnut leaves, to keep off the tormenting flies. 
They will enjoy freedom in the pasture, nights. 

Insurance—Good insurance companies and lightning 
rods have saved many a man from sudden destitution. It 
is usually advisable to invest a percentage judiciously 
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ally and to the country at large. (See articles on pages 
193 and 202, July Agriculturist.) 

Manures—Purify the atmosphere around house, sheds, 
barn-yard and barn, by transferring all manures collect- 
able thereabout to the mowing lands, or compost heaps. 
Gather unripe weeds, refuse straw, etc., to absorb liquid 
manures in the hog pen and cattle yards, and remove and 
renew often. The health of your animals and the wealth 
of your acres will be promoted thereby. 

Meadows—Remove bushes, rocks, and other obstruc- 
tions from mowing lands. Top dress new mown lands 
with fine compost, to protect the roots from scorching, 
and quicken the young growth. Keep stock from mow- 
ings until the grass is well started, and do not allow it to 
be eaten off very close. 

Millet or Hungarian Grass—Cut before the seed ripens, 
if intended for hay. Feed sparingly. 

Oats—The harvest is at hand. Cure the straw careful- 
ly: it is valuable for feeding. 

Pastures—Occasionally scatter cattle-droppings with a 
maul. Allow no weeds to ripen seed. Sow salt about 
their roots, to attract the cattle and sheep, and prevent 
the young shoots springing up. Suffer no fields to be fed 
too closely. 

Potatoes—It is claimed that rot may be arrested by 
promptly removing affected tops or haulm. In place of 
early harvested potatoes, quick-growing turnips or late 
cabbages may be grown. 

Poultry may be benefitted by gleaning the grain flelds 
after harvest. If confined to the yard, give plenty of wa- 
ter, gravel, lime, and occasionally a little animal food, to 
stimulate them tolay. Fatten chickens and ducks for 
market early ; it takes less grain in warm weather, and 
the prices are more remunerative. 

Root Crops—Thin out where too thick. Keep the 
ground light and free from weeds by frequent use of the 
cultivator and hoe. 

Rye—Harvest any remaining. Glean the fields with the 
horse rake, and thresh out the scatterings for grinding 
and feeding to hogs. Select the best growth for seed, and 
thresh with a flail. Rye flour as sponge for bread, rises 
quicker than wheat flour. 

Sheep—Separate rams from the ewes and give the 
lambs a rich pasture by themselves or with the yearlings. 
Keep a few older sheep with them as leaders of the flock. 
Examine the udders of ewes while weaning their lambs, 
and draw the milk occasionally if necessary to prevent 
their becoming caked. Salt freely, and apply tar to their 
noses to repel the fly. 

Swine—Keep them growing by liberal feeding. Com- 
mence fattening. Early pork is usually in demand, and 
it costs Jess to make it. Feed with green food frequently. 
Unthrashed pea vines are well relished, and are whole- 
some diet. If cornis fed, try boiling, or at least soaking. 

Timber cut at this season is believed to be most dura- 
ble. Prepare any needed for fencing or building next 
season. Strip off bark as soon as cut. 

Timothy sown late this month, will ordinarily give a 
good growth next season. If sown with winter grain, 
leave it until next month or the following Spring. Use 
from eight to twelve quarts of seed per acre, according 
to circumstances. 

Turnips—Strap leaf, or flat varieties, may be sown, 
among corn, after early potatoes or on other unoccupied 
ground. (See article on p. 243.) 

Winter Grain—Prepare grounds, to be sown late this, 
or early next month. It will succeed on sod ground, but 
preference is generally given to cultivate it after fallow, 
oats, or an early hoed crop. 

—o- — 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Sparse crops of fruit in many parts of the country dur- 
ing several years past, had so checked the ardor of en- 
thusiastic fruit-growers that too many of them have neg- 
lected the care of old orchards or failed to plant new 
ones. Those who have given proper attention in these 
respects, are now fully repaid, and in the abundant crops 
this year, they feel encouraged to believe that fruit trees 
may still flourish and bear, and yield, as now, a remu- 
nerative harvest. 

Gathering the early fruit in the orchard, and budding in 
the nursery, will be the chief labors of August. The ripen- 
ing apples and pears must be secured or they are lost. 
Where a good market is at hand, the fruit should be care- 
fully picked and sold. If there is no market, gather and 
make into cider, dry or put up in bottles for winter use. 
In gathering the fruit, great pains should be taken not to 
injure the trees. Heavy boots are apt to start the bark on 





in this direction. 


Trrigation—Consider well, and try experiments. The 
subject is of momentous importance to farmers individu- 





the branches, if worn when climbing about in the trees. 
Thrashing the trees with poles is an abominable practice, 
beating off the fruit spurs with the fruit. Some of the 
late fruit trees will need to have their overloaded branch- 
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es braced or tied up, or what is better, a portion of the 
fruit removed, that the remainder may be finer, the tree 
not overtaxed, and the branches saved from ‘splitting 
down beneath their burdens. 

If the trees have not been pruned, they may well re- 
ceive a trimming now, where it can be done without in- 
jury to the fruit. In the nursery the knife may be used to 
good advantage upon small trees. The work of budding 
the nursery seedlings should proceed, and it is better to 
bud than to graft small trees, unless they are allowed to 
attain a sufficient size to graftin the branches. Most peo- 
ple, however, prefer to buy “grafted trees” as they are 
called, hence the stocks of one and two years old should 
be budded this month. See full directions in July Agri- 
culturist. Round off any stocks budded last season and 
not already cut off close to the bud. 

If borers have been permitted to hatch out and pene- 
trate the bark of peach, apple or quince trees, they may 
be found and cut out before they have done much dam- 
age. They are still in the bark, or between the bark and 
new wood, into which they will penetrate, if not disturbed, 
upon the approach of cold weather. Continue use of the 
“scale”? remedies given last month. 


The growth of the present season is now sufficiently 
mature for layering, or inarching, to increase or change 
the variety. Peg down and cover with earth the new 
shoots of propagating stools, and tie the branches of in- 
arched stocks to stakes, or other supports to prevent shak- 
ing about by the wind. 

If the month proves dry, water must be given to the 
seed beds, especially those of evergreens which should 
also be partially shaded from the hot sun. Trees trans- 
planted in the spring may also require an occasional wa- 
tering, but a good mulch is far better. 

The plow, cultivator, or horse-hoe, should be run 
through the nursery rows frequently, to keep down weeds 
and lighten the soil. The hand hoe will also be needed 
to work closely about the trees. 

——=— 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


The labors of the judicious gardener are now being re- 
warded by supplies of various delicious edibles, which 
may be kept up until Jack Frost locks up the teeming 
earth for a season of repose and recuperation. The sur- 
plus of most kinds may be preserved for winter use. The 
space from which early peas, potatoes, etc., have been 
gathered, may he used again this season for quick-grow- 
ing turnips, late cabbages, spinage, etc. 

Asparagus—Keep clear from all weeds, and gather and 
clean the seed as it ripens, and sow at once if new beds 
are needed. Time is saved, however, by setting out roots 
in Autumn. 

Beans will soon be ready for table use, and the young 
pods of bush varieties are excellent for pickling, and may 
also be kept good for the table by packing in salt. (See 
article on page 246.) Plant a few for a Winter supply. 

Beets—In pulling for use, take them from the thickest 
parts of the bed, to allow the remainder plenty of space. 
Keep the ground well loosened and watered, and free 
from weeds. Mark by small stakes the earliest and best 
to be saved for seed. 

Blackberries—Pick as fast as fully ripened, but be not 
too hasty, especially with the New-Rochelle, as some 
time is required to attain its full degree of excellence. 
Any surplus may be dried, preserved in bottles, as direct- 
ed on page 215 (July No.), manufactured into wine, or 
the juice bottled, as directed in last number for currants. 

Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Broccoli—Hoe often, even 
twice a week is none too often. Set out plants for alate 
crop, and sow seed for Fall greens, and keeping in cold 
frames. 

Celery—See article on pages 213, July, and 243, this No. 

Corn—Keep out all weeds,ut do not disturb the roots 
ofthe corn. Mark the earliest and most prolific stalks, 
to be preserved forseed. Examine to prevent depreda- 
tions of the corn-worm which eats downward from the 
silk to the kernels. 

Cucumbers are now attaining sufficient size for table 
use and for pickling. The yield will be increased by not 
allowing them to ripen, also by pinching off the longest 
runners. Reserve the best for seed, and remove all other 
buds from vines that are set apart for ripening seed. Ripe 
cucumbers, properly pickled, are excellent. 

Currants and Gooseberries—Prune as soon as the fruit 
is gathered. Remove from one-third to one-half the old 
wood, and shape to tree form. (See recipe for bottling 
currant juice on page 215, July Agriculturist.) 

Egg Plants—The growth and ripening of fruit will be 
hastened by placing a board painted white on the north 
side of the hills. Hoe well ; hill slightly. 

Espalier Trees—Keep well trained and pinch off super- 
fluous growth. 

Grapes should be zealously guarded against insect ene- 
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mies and mold. Tie the leaders to the trellis. Where 
the ends of the bearing branches have been pinched off, 
the side shoots will need to be shortened in. 

Herbs—Complete the gathering and drying during the 
period of blossoming. 

Hoe to loosen the surface and to destroy weeds. 

Hops—Pick, spread until perfectly dry, and store in 
bags, or pack in bales. 

Lettuce—Sow in vacant corners for Autumn use. 

Melons—Remove all fruit, except three or four speci- 
mens to each vine ; those remaining will be larger and 
of finer flavor. Place straw, or a board, under those near- 
ly ripe, to protect from worms and rot ; occasionally turn 
them to ripen equally on all sides, but do not injure the 
stem. 

Onions—Gather for use or for market as soon as they 
ripen, but if to be kept for any length of time, leave them 
exposed to the sun, until properly cured. Sow for “pips,” 
to be left in the ground during the Winter, for early use 
next season. 

Peas—Most kinds have yielded up their fruit. Clear 
the ground from straw of early crops and feed it to swine. 
Fill the vacancy with turnips, or late cabbages, lettuce, 
onions, etc. 

Potatoes—Remove and burn all diseased tops or haulm. 
Harvest and market early crops, and replant the ground 
as directed above. 

Raspberries—Cut out all except two or three of the 
strongest young shoots for each root for the crop next 
year, and keep them properly trained tothe stakes or 
trellis. Hoe in a compost of well-rotted manure and 
ashes. 

Seeds—Save the earliest and bestof all kinds. Label 
each one distinctly with the name, and time of raising ; 
keep in adry, dark place, secure from vermin. 

Spinage—Sow at intervals for Autumn use. 

Squshes—Remove eggs of the squash bug (Coreus 
tristis) from leaves, and destroy the insects already hatch- 
ed out. Save the earliest and best squashes for seed. 

Strawberries—Clip the runners of those in hills as they 
appear. Young’vines may be transplanted the latter part 
of this month. It will pay todo the work carefully, and 
water as often as needed. 

Tomatoes—Continue to trim the vines, and destroy 
worms by hand picking. 

Turnips—See article on page 231. 

Weeds—Save quarters by giving weeds no quarter. 
Cut down expenses by cutting down weeds before they 
have had time toripen their seeds. Those whose seeds 
are nearly ripe, should be burned. Cast others into the 
compost heap. 

ccna 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


August heat is trying to the less hardy exotics. Great 
care and judgment are needed to carry them safely 
through. The great mistake of -too frequent sprinklings 
and too few thorough waterings, is often made. Mulch- 
ing is usually all thatis necessary, but if, upon digging 
into the soil, it is found dry to the depth of three or four 
inches, take out earth near the roots, pour in a good sup- 
ply of lukewarm water, and, when soaked away, return 
the dry earth. This will prevent surface-baking. 

If you have any new plant or flower which you wish 
to perpetuate, now is a good time to note its peculiarities, 
and mark, by string or otherwise, so that the seed may 
be saved. As fast as those not wanted for seed complete 
their biooming season, cut them down if perennials, and 
pullthem up if annuals, to give place to others. Late 
sown plants should be ready to transplant to spaces other- 
wise vacant during the remainder of the season. 

Sweet Williams, carnations, daisies, phloxes, holly- 
hocks, polyanthus, campanulas, etc., will give bloom 
next season, if the seed is sown now. 

Budding—This is a proper time to bud the rose, but the 
practice can only be recommended on a smale scale and 
for amateurs. The buds often die out in a few years. 
Oranges, lemons, magnolias, and many of the flowering 
shrubs may also be budded. 

Bulbs—Such as the hyacinth and tulip, should be lifted 
as soon as the leaves turn yellow, the offsetts removed, 
and the bulbs, dried and put away in paper bags until 
Autumn, then re-planted. This has a tendency to keep 
them more vigorous and truer to theircolors. If neces- 
sary to remove them before the foliage is ripened off 
well, take up a ball of earth with the bulb, and re-set 
until the foliage is ripened. 

Climbers—See that they have suitable supports. 

Dahlias—Keep well tied up and prune where growing 
too thickly. One, or at most two good flower stalks per 
root is sufficient. A mulch about the rootsin dry weather 
will benefit them. Cut away the dried flowers as fast as 
they lose their beauty. Watch for and destroy insects, 





especially the greyish worm which bores into the stalk 
and feeds upon its juices. 

Fuchsias may now be propagated by cuttings and lay- 
ers. Their continued bloom places them among the 
finest gems of the flower garden. 

Hedges should receive their final Summer clipping 
during this month. Cut from the top. If cut late in the 
growing season, the new growth will not sufficiently ma- 
ture before Winter. . 

Hoeing should be continued whenever needed. 

Houses—If any are to be built this season, let the work 
begin atonce. Make needed repairs and alterations in 
those already built. A cold house for grapes and other 
hardy plants can be built ata trifling cost—usually a lean- 
to against some other structure. 

Insects—Exterminate in every practicable way. Do 
not let them increase by a second crop at this season. 
Even if they have done all their injury for the season, al- 
low none to weave their cocoons for next year. 

Layers of many of the woody plants can still be mace 
with a probability of their rooting before Autumn. Use 
wood of the present season’s growth. Shoots laid down 
in early Spring, if well rooted, may now be severed from 
the main stock. 

Lawn and Grass Edgings—Mow evenly as soon as 6 to 
8inches high. Frequent cutting causes it to thicken at 
the bottom. A sprinkling of guano water, or liquid ma- 
nure, after cutting, will cause the grass to start with vig- 
or. New lawns may be sown adding a little Winter 
wheat, or rye, to protect the roots during the Winter. 

Mignonette will still bloom late in the season, if sown 
at once. It will also form good house-plants for Winter. 

Pelargoniums—Start cuttings for a Winter stock to 
bloom in-doors. Thin out and head back plants to give 
them a good form. 

Potted Plants will need care at this season. Water fre- 
quently, and loosen the surface soil, if not mulched, re- 
moving weeds and moss. Pot off a good stock of the va- 
rious plants intended for early Winter flowering. 

Pruning should have been mostly completed last month 
according to directions then given. 

Roses—Keep up the war against the slugs. Budding 
may still be performed on late growing sorts, and layers 
of new wood pinned down. The remontants should 
now show a second bloom. 

Verbenas—Layer plants for Winter flowering. The 
pastfew years have added many new seedlings, some of 
remarkable beauty, and others quite fragrant. 

Weeds—Keep from the borders, walks, from growing 
among the grass upon the lawn, and from every foot of 
your premises. 

Wild Flowers—Some may be found which, by careful 
cultivation, will prove valuable additions. The peculiar- 
ities of soil, shade, moisture, etc., where they grow natu- 
rally, should now be noted for future guidance. 

eo 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


Scarcely anything additional need be said with refer- 
erence to these, as most of the ordinary house plants are 
now in the open ground. A good supply of potting earth 
should be prepared, both for present and future use. It 
is better after having lain in the heapsome months, hence 
a large stock should be provided. A good potting soil is 
made of 3 parts leaf mold, 1 part loam, 1 part sand, and 
1 part old manure. 

Houses should be put in readiness to receive tender 
plants the latter part of next month. Itis always better 
to have all painting done some weeks betore plants are 
brought in. 

A good stock of cuttings of various kinds, intended to 
form late Fall and early Winter flowering plants, should 
now be put in and properly cared for. A house, or frame 
is needed to start them well. 

Potting should be attended to now, that the plants may 
be ready for an early Winter bloom. 

——o——_ 


Apiary in August. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—by request. 


In sections where the crop of buckwheat is raised, bees 
will begin to store honey from it in the surplus boxes, 
from the Ist to the 10th of this month. All boxes contain- 
ing the white honey, must now be removed, if it is wished 
to keepitpure. A box may be nearly full of clover honey, 
and a few ounces of buckwheat outside, or next the glass 
will make it appear as if it was all that quality. Four 
pounds of one quality, is worth as much in market, as six 
of the other, hence the advantage of keeping it separate. 
Where there is no buckwheat, there will be nothing fur- 
ther added to their stores—except, perhaps, on the west- 
ern prairies ; and all surplus boxes may be removed now. 
All cells not sealed up, wiil be likely to be emptied soon. 








Full boxes certainly should be taken off, as the honey 
grows darker when left on. Do not put on glass boxes 
now unless there is a fair prospect of their being needed. 
A weak colony would be likely to do nothing more than 
soil the glass with propolis, and make it look bad for 
another year. 

Continue the use of the sweetened water, and other 
means to destroy moths and worms. Keep all dust and 
filth swept out clean from under smaH colonies. Weak 
swarms in the movable comb hive may be much benefitted 
by giving them a comb or two filled with sealed brood 
from a strong colony. The brood hatches in a few days, 
adding greatly to theirnumbers. New colonies that were 
formed by simply dividing the combs, as mentioned in 
Apiary in June, should now be examined, and if the di- 
vision without a queen was strong enough to construct 
combs, while rearing one, they would make all store or 
drone comb, which is unprofitable for rearing brood. 
Remove such combs now, replacing with empty frames, 
that worker combs may be constructed instead. The 
honey so stored is best quality, almost equal to that in the 
surplus boxes and may be used for the table, or it may be 
put away to assist some light colony through the winter. 


Exhibition Tables at the Office of 
the American Agriculturist.—The following 
articles have been presented since last report : 

Fruits, ETc.—Strawberries—White Strawberries, (very 
fine), from Robert Benner, New-York....Triomphe de 
Gand, (very fine), from A. Child, Newmarket....Tri- 
omphe de Gand and British Queen, from F. A. Wilkisson, 
208 West Washington Market, N. Y., and grown by Mr. 
Knox, Pittsburg:...Great Austin, from W. S. Carpenter, 
329 Greenwich-st., N.Y .... Russell’s Prolific- - a new seed- 
ling—from Geo. Clapp, Auburn, N. Y....White Alpine 
Strawberry—seedling—from W. S. Carpenter, Rye, N.Y. 
....Cutter’s Seedling and Triomphe de Gand, (both been 
in bearing six weeks), from E. & G. Marshall, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y....Cherries—Triumph of Cumberland and 
Reine Hortense, (fine), from David Miller, jr., Carlisle, 
Penn....Currants—La Versailles Red, and Red Cherry, 
from E. S. Woolsey, Milton, N. Y.... White, (very full 
branch), from @. Smith, Morrisania, N. Y....Red Dutch, 
(2 years old cuttings), and Black Naples, (both very fine), 
from Mrs. E. C. Wheeler, Fairmount, N. J....Red Cher- 
ry, Red Dutch, White Transparent, White Provence, 
(very fine), White Dutch, White Clinton and White 
Grape, from W. 8. Carpenter, Rye, N. Y....Red Dutch, 
(very fine), and Black, from W. F. Helns, Woodstock, 
N. Y....Raspberries—Doolittle, Black Cap, Brinckle’s 
Orange, and Anges Fillbasket, from W. 8. Carpenter, 
Rye, N. Y....Impetiale, (fine), and Hornette, (both new), 
from E. & G. Marshall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y....Gooseber- 
ries—From Mrs, Hall, Williamsburg, L. I....From Mr. 
England, Bushwick, L.1I....From E. & G. Marshall, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y....Mulberries—Everbearing and 2 
other varieties, from Mr. Tuttle, New-Haven, Conn.... 
Apples—Roxbury Russet, from Henry Day, English 
Neighborhood, N. J. 

FLowers, ETc.—Cut flowers, from A. S. Fuller, Brook- 
lyn, L. I....Fuchsias and Nasturtiums in pots, and cut 
Flowers, from Mrs. O, Judd, Flushing, L. I....Cut Roses 
—Reine Hortense—from W. A. Burgess, Glen Cove, L. I. 
....Cut Blooms of Magnolia macrophylla and Thomp- 
soniana, (very fine), from Parsons & Co., Flushing, L. I. 
....Gloxiana in pots, (very fine), from A. Bridgman, 876 
Broadway, N. Y.. .Cut Flowers from Jacob Braun, 
Williamsburg, L. I....Cut Flowers and Bouquet, from 
Prince & Co., Flushing, L. I....Cut Roses, Heliotrope, 
Honeysuckles, etc., from Wm. A. Burgess, Glen Cove, 
L.1.. ..Arum dracunculus and Dragon Flowers, from 
H. T. Haviland, Brooklyn, N. Y....Marchantia polymor- 
pha, from P. V. Leroy, N. Y....Cut Roses from A. Cum- 
mings, Esq., N. Y....Cut Flowers of Cimicifuga race- 
mosa and Pyrola elliptica, from Mrs. E. C. Wheeler, 
Fairmount, N. J. 

VEGETABLES, SEEDs, ETC.—New Potatoes grown with- 
out tops, from T. W. Field, Brooklyn, L. I....29 Pota- 
toes, crop of a three-eyed piece of Early Sovereign Po- 
tato, planted April 8, 1862, from Wm. F. Heins, Wood- 
tock, N. Y....Wild Mexican Potato, planted April 10, 
1862, and taken up June 27, 1862, and Kidney Beans, from 
G. M. Usher, Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y.... 
Heads of Timothy 11 inches long, grown on reclaimed 
swamp, from T. Hale, Wales, N. Y. 


IMPLEMENTS, ETC.—Model of Dikeman’s Patent Corn 
Marker, from Dikeman & Hewlett, Hempstead, L. I. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Trophies from Secessia, viz: 25c. 
Shinplaster, Bone Ring, Musket, Trumpet, and Gloves— 
from Ist Regt. N. C, Cavalry, per Mr. Sharp, New-York. 
.-.. Very small Hen’s Egg, from Mr. Nostrand, Flushing, 
L. I.... Large Dorking Egg from Rev. J. Weaver, Ford- 
ham, N. Y....Very small Bantam Eggs, from Robert 
Thompson, Weeksville, L. I. .. Wine—Sorghum, (fine), 
from Rev. A. Myers, Springfield, O....Currant Wine, 
J.C, F. Rommel, N. J....Clothes Washer, W. M. Doty. 
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Containing a great varicty of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give in small type 
and condensed form for want of space eisewhere. 


State and County Fairs—Our List. 
—On page 250 will be found a list of all the State and 
County fairs of which we have any knowledge. We have 
been very diligent in watching the papers for reports of 
meetings, appointments of fairs, etc., and bothin this way 
and through our correspondents we have only learned of 
those there given. May we not appeal to our readers, es- 
pecially to such as are interested in Agricultural Socie- 
ties, to furnish us the information at once, by marked pa- 
pers, premium lists, or letters, telling the time and place 
of holding any County or State Fair which is not record- 
ed in the list ? 


Royal Agricultural Show a Pecun- 
fary Failure—Rain and Crops in England. 
—Mr. Judd writes ina postscript to a letter dated London, 
July 5th, that “the experiment of holding the Great Annu- 
al Exhibition of the Royal Agricultural Society, in Lon- 
don, at atime when there were so many other attractions, 
proved a failure pecuniarily, though very fine as a show. 
The total receipts amounted té £12,000 ($60,000), but this 
was from $15,000 to $20,000 below the expenses. The 
weather here is still very rainy—it pours down every oth- 
er day, and drizzles during parts of the intervening days. 
It would hardly seem possible that the hay crop should be 
gathered in even tolerable condition, or that the wheat 
crop should make any progress. Considerable fears are 
expressed here as to the prospects. We can not rejoice 
at the losses of our friends elsewhere, even though it may 
benefit us; but perhaps Providence may compel jealous 
foreigners to aid us in bearing part of our expenses, by 
compelling them to purchase our grain crops..... ” 





The Homestead Law.—The following 
letter from Speaker Grow, interpreting this law for a 
Kansas sutscriber, will explain itself: 

SPEAKER’s Room, June 20, "62. 

Dear Sir.—No one person can take, under the Home- 
stead Act, over a quarter section, and that he can take 
without any reference to how much land he owns, if he 
occupies and cultivates as required by law. But if he 
lives on less than a quarter section, he can take adjoining, 
provided that (which) he takes with what he has shall not 
exceed a quarter section. Your owning land in Kansas 
does not prevent your settling on and cultivating either 
an adjoining quarter section, or any other elsewhere. 

Yours truly, G. A. Grow. 





Settlements under the Homestead 
Act,—“J.C.,” “H. W.,” Melrose, will see Ly referring 
to our last issue that we advise the formation of compa- 
nies, say fifty families or more, in making new settlements. 
This plants all the institutions of civilization in the wil- 
derness at once. Get up such a company or join one al- 
ready formed, if you move at all. 





The Agriculturist and the Ladies. 
—‘*G. E.,” Pa., says, a wife in his neighborhood threat- 
ened to leave her husband, because he talked of dropping 
the Agriculturist. He does not say how far from him that 
wife lived, but we have a right to guess. “ Served him 
right.” What sensible woman could be expected to keep 
house without our hints on household matters, floricul- 
ture, and our recipes ? 

Strawberry Exhibition—Explana- 
tory Remarks of the Committee.—Our last 
number was a little delayed, and we were enabled to in- 
sert the Awards made by the Committee of Judges on the 
Strawberry Exhibition, reported upon more fully on pages 
240 and 241, but we had no space for other remarks, 
which we here give. The hints will be of value to Soci- 
eties offering prizes for similar exhibitions: 


“The Committee appointed to examine the Strawberries 
exhibited at the office of the American Agriculturist, of- 
fer a few explanatory remarks. They have selected the 
Triomphe de Gand, as the best for general cultivation, 
and by this they mean the bestfor market. The best ber- 
ry for market is the one which, for the time being, will 
net the greatest profit per acre, under good cultivation. 
This distinction the Committee believe, belongs at pres- 
ent to the Triomphe de Gand. But there is another 
prize offered for the best market berry. Nowin the Com- 
mittee’s view, this prize also belongs to the Triomphe de 
Gand ; but, being requested to do so, they have selected 
another popular kind, the Wilson’s Seedling, but would 





state that they deem it in quality quite inferior to the 
Triomphe de Gand ; it is, however, large, firm, very pro- 
ductive, and sells for a good price. 

“The Committee would suggest, that on future occasions 
the list be headed with a prize for the best berry, quality 
alone to determine. A prize might also be offered for the 
best berry for the garden, and another for the best for the 
field, retaining the excellent feature of the present list, of 
a prize for the best dish of the leading kinds, which should 
come in, however, vefore the prizes for collections, so 
that the judges may select the best, whether in a collec- 
tion or not, and avoid the anomaly of giving a first prize 
to a second class dish, as has happened on the present oc- 
casion. The Committee can not close without congrat- 
ulating the Proprietor upon the good management and 
entire success of the exhibition, and expressing a hope 
that these exhibitions may be often repeated.” 





Poisoned Sheep.—“ M. W.,” East Taunton, 
Mass., says he has used butter forced down the throat 
with entire success for thirty years. The sheep are prob- 
ably poisoned with laurel, though he does not say so. The 
oils are effectual remedies for some kinds of poison. Itis 
safer to extirpate the laurel. 


The Rose Slug.—Whale oil soap, four lbs. 
to the barrel of water, applied with a syringe, is the best 
remedy we know of. 





Butcher’s Offal for Hens.—Nothing 
better to start laying. But it is almost certain to give 
the eggs a bad flavor, which, however, only persons of 
delicate taste will notice. 


Butter from Scalded Cream.—“ J. 
C.R.,” Pittsfield, Ohio, has tried the method recommend- 
ed in a former article with entire success. The method 
is, to put the cream into a dish set in a kettle of hot water. 





Sour Milk and Preparation of 
Meal for Calves,—In answer to “S. T. L.,” Dwight, 
Ill., we quote from Allen’s book on “ Domestic Animals :” 
“The milk should not stand more than half a day before 
feeding to young calves. As they advance in age, it may 
be fed rather older, but should never be allowed to be- 
come sour; nor should it ever be fed cold.” Sour milk 
is neither natural nor wholesome for calves. To prepare 
meal for them, scald it, and add a small proportion of 
flax seed. Wheat bran or oat meal, with a little salt, ad- 
ded together with fine hay, ls good food for calves after 
weaning, if pasturage is short. 

Choked Caittle.—‘“ J. E. W.,” of N. J., says 
‘“‘ seize hold of the tongue of the animal and give it two or 
three jerks, harder or lighter according to the age of the 
animal.” Sometimes simply rubbing and squeezing, with 
a firm pressure, the outside, will remove the obstacle. 





Some Dogs.—A farmer’s daughter puts in a 
demurrer against our sweeping condemnation of dogs— 
because her dogs churn. For five years they have done 
the churning in a large dairy, saving a great deal of hard 
labor to the women of the household. Now this is sensi- 
ble, and we glory in the dogs that work—and still more 
in the women that know how to get service out of them, 
We have never supposed that the Almighty made a mis- 
take in creating dogs. They have their uses like other 
animals. A horse is excellent in the stable, but a poor 
parlor companion. A goatis very good cropping scrub 
oaks, blackberries, and brier roses, but we should not like 
him in the orchard, under the table, on the sofa, or in bed 
with the children. It is your sleek, useless parlor dogs, 
that we object to. A dog at a churn or grindstone, or 
what is better, under a garbage cart helping his master, 
we glory in. No more useless curs. ‘ Your work, Mr. 
Cur, or your neck,” should be the motto. 





Dry Hay for Cows in Summer.— 
Cows sometimes get a surfeit of grass, especially in wet, 
warm weather, when the grass is succulent and rank. 
This feed distends the bowels uncomfortably. An arm- 
ful of dry hay once a day, will serve to absorb some of 
this moisture, and benefit the cow in several respects. 





Poultry in Indiana.—“C. G. E.” Poultry 
can be sent to the N. Y. market in the winter season from 
points near railroads at a profit, if nicely fattened. 





*¢ The Market Book.’’—Mr. Thomas F. 
DeVoe, Butcher, in Jefferson Market, and member of the 
N. Y. Historical Society, appears as the author of a histor- 
ical work of very great value. The first volume is a his- 
tory of the public markets of New-York, with sketch- 
es of many of the principal butchers, from the earliest 
time down to some now living. Statements and descrip- 
tions are introduced, interspersed with anecdotes, so that 
one gains a very clear idea of the habits of the people, the 





laws of the city and the location of the markets; and in 
whatever has any connection with the sale of human 
food, the book is particularly full and clear. “The history 
of public buildings, streets, squares, ferries, of the origin 
of now prominent and wealthy families, of the Revolution- 
ary war, and of important civil and military events as 
successively they had a bearing on the craft, give to the 
work ever-varying interest. We have perused it with 
very great pleasure and instruction, and find everywhere 
evidence of great discrimination and accuracy. It has 
especial interest to the agriculturist, because not only the 
first introduction of neat cattle and small cattle into New 
Netherlands, is recorded, but changes in the character of 
market stock are noted, as well as record made of the 
most notable animals; and in a subsequent volume, in 
which histories of the markets of other cities also wiil be 
given, Mr. DeVoe purposes to discuss the ways in which 
various kinds of meat, and other produce, are brought to 
market, and to describe every article of food sold in the 
public market, the manner of its production and how it is 
prepared for sale. We areimpatient for the second vol- 
ume. The price of Vol.1, (large &vo., 621 pages, and 
beautifully printed) is $2.50. 





The Wheat Aphis.—Last year, at the 
East particularly, the Aphides, or plant lice, were very 
numerous on various kinds of grain, on cherry trees, etc. 
This year, while this continues in a less degree at the 
East, the West has been alarmed over large sections by 
the prevalence of the aphis in the wheat heads to an ex- 
traordinary extent. We have received 15 or 2) letters 
containing specimens of wheat heads thus affected. 
Some of the letters contained also other little, rough, 
dark colored insects with light bands, which we recog- 
nize as those devourers of plant lice, commonly called 
tigers. There is little to fear from the aphides, except 
when in immense numbers, at which times they greatly 
reduce the strength of the plant, and the grain does not 
fill, The damage done is not ordinarily perceived be- 
fore thrashing, when the grain willbe found lighter. We 
know of no cure, or defense against them. As they in- 
crease, their destroyers—lady-bugs, tigers, and certain 
flies also—multiply, and will keep them in check. 


Insects on Gooseberriés,—“J. H. D.,” 
Kansas. The insects described are probably red spiders. 





The Bureau of Agriculture,—Isaac 
Newton, of Pennsylvania, Commissioner, and Richard 
C, McCormick, of New-York, Chief Clerk. This is the 
state of the case. Itis our duty to our readers to an 
nounce the fact. We wish to say nothing more on the 
subject at present. 





Parson Brownlow’s Book is 1 narra- 
tive of personal experiences in East Tennessee, during 
the eventful year just past, with much collateral history 
and exceedingly interesting. 458 pages, 12 mo. Pub- 
lished by G. W. Childs, Philadelphia. Price $1.25. 





A Pamphlet on Bee-Keeping, by Mar- 
tin Metcalf, contains many valuable hints, some new 
ideas, and elucidates his method, and patent hive. 96 
pages, 12 mo., for sale by Saxton, New-York. 





Disease of Watermelon Vines.— 
“F.C, A.’ Windham, O. We have no acquaintance 
with the white worm which seems to be the cause of the 
disease. The tow around the vine would be more likely 
to be effective if it were watered with liquid manure every 
day. Bugs seldom get the start of thrifty plants. Possi- 
bly a change of spot for planting the melons would remne- 
dy the difficulty. 

Pine Leaves a Mulch for Strawber=- 
ries,—‘“ J. W. II.,” N.H. We have no experience wiih 
this kind of mulch, but seg no objection. Two inches in 
thickness, or even less, will be enough. 





Russell's Seedling Strawberry.-- 
Mr. George Clapp, of Auburn, N. Y., made a beautiful 
exhibition of this new, large, and finely flavored seedling, 
at the office of the American Agriculturist, on June 28. 
The berries were seen by most of our prominent pomol- 
ogists, and many others, and universally admired. The 
berry is very large, scarlet, of fine flavor, excellent qual- 
ity, apt to be hollow cored, said to be very prolific, pis- 
tillate. See advertisement. 7 





Triomphe de Gand Strawberry.— 
““W. S.,” Bordentown, N. J., thinks this the best of thirty 
varieties he has tried. His neighbors are digging up other 
varieties and planting with this. 





Lychee Nuts.—A new nut, or fruit, from 
China has recently appeared in our market, called Lychee. 
It is the frait of the Nephelium litchi, and consists of a 
pulpy fruit surrounding a large hard seed, the whole en- 
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closed in a soft shell, consisting of numerous angular 
plates like the scales of an alligator, ona small scale. The 
pulp though dried considerably is very delicious. 





Wariety in Fruit-Growing is a matter 
of vitalimportance. Strawberries, perhaps, pay as well 
as any thing else, but the season only lasts three or four 
weeks. The same labor could be employed in picking 
raspberries, currants and blackberries, which come along 
in succession for two months after, when the Fall fruits 
are ready. Any one fruit is liable to fail, and a variety 
divides the risk. A fruit-grower who has a variety wil! 
ordinarily succeed better than one who makes a specialty 
of the strawberry. Of the latter fruit the Wilson’s Al- 
bany, and Triomphe de Gand, are among the best well- 
tested varieties. 





Strawberry Culture.— E. B.,” Pough- 
keepsie. The more thorough the preparation the better. 
Turn in the clover immediately. Use the subsoil plow, 
if the land is at all heavy. Manure after subsoiling, har- 
rowing or plowing it in three or four inches deep. If the 
runners have been struck in thumb pots you may look for 
quite a large crop next year. 





Profits of Fruit Growing.—“G. W.C.,” 
Wings Station, asks what kind of fruit is most profitable, 
and what net profit fruits have been known to yield? It 
is difficult to give a precise answer to these questions. 
A gentleman in Delaware expects to get this season a 
crop of 50,000 bushels of peaches from about 120 acres. If 
he gets two dollars a basket his crop is worth 120,000 dol- 
lars, or a thousand dollars to the acre. As much as this 
is sometimes realized from fruit. But the next 3 years the 
same trees may yield nothing. In cultivating the small- 
fruits, from two to four hundred dollars an acre are not 
uncommon results. 





Renewal of Strawberries.— W. H. 
W.,” Canada East. Strawberry beds will last a great 
many years, but most fruit-growers find it safest to renew 
afler two full crops. The increased productiveness of 
the beds pays, and the ground is easier kept clean. 





Cranberries from Seed.—“ A. T.,” Iowa. 
The objection to producing plants in this wayis the long 
time it takes to get them into bearing. They will grow 
from seed in any moist loamy soil, but a plantation can be 
had much sooner from vines transplanted with care. 





Cranberries on High Ground.—“E. 
P. T.,” Me. We have seen them growing in such local- 
ities, but consider it doubtful whether any will do as well 
there as on wet land. 


The White Doyenne Pear is the old 
Virgalieu, which has generally failed at the East, except 
on the quince stock. The farther a pear or other fruit 
tree is removed from its wild state, the fewer thorns or 
other appearances of a native condition are seen. Hence 
a grafted tree has no thorns or spurs, while an ungrafted 
tree often shows them. 





Catawba and Lenoir Grapes.— F. 
B.,” Wis. We have never heard of the Catawba turning 
black. The Lenoir is of nearly the same color with the 
Herbemont, dark-blue or violet, and for some time was 
thought to be identical with it. 





Delaware Grape in Maine.—E. P. 
T.,” of Lewiston, Me., says this grape matured perfectly 
in open-air culture at that place. 





Sweet-Sour Apples.— J. E. Y.,” Ohio, 
asks if there are apples sweet upon one side, and sour 
upon the other. We have eaten such apples. They 
are a sport of Nature, and not the result of any direct ef- 
fort on the part of the cultivator to produce them. We 
have eaten splendid Northern Spy’s grown upon the sun- 
ny side of the tree, and insipid specimens grown in the 
shade. The red cheek ofan apple we think is of higher 
flavor than the other, which the sun has not kissed. In 
the sweet-sour apples, the sun has carried the joke a lit- 
tle further, and turned all the acids upon one side into 
sweets, Such trees are valuable only as curiosities. 





Apples Preserved by Salt.—‘G. L. 
W.,” Kings Co., recommends packing apples in barrels 
that have contained salt, to preserve them. We want at 
least several experiments before we can indorse it. 





Mardy Apples for Minnesota.—J. 0. 
E.,” Goodhue Center, Minn. Apples from Canada and 
Northern New-England, will probably suit your climate. 
Fameuse, Baldwin, Roxbury Russet, R. I. Greening, are 
very hardy. It is quite possible that seedlings raised there 
will prove more hardy than any thing from abroad. The 





experiment should be tried. The location for an orchard 
or nursery should be well sheltered from prevailing winds 
by a belt of evergreens, if possible. Shelter alone will 
make a difference in climate of three or four degrees of 
latitude. 
a well drained soil is better, to ripen the wood. 





Northern Spy.—‘ T. W.,” of Canastota, says 
he has fifty trees of this apple set twelve years. In 1849 
he had three or four bushels, in 1860 sixty bushels. He 
has kept the ground cultivated all the while with corn and 
potatoes, until last year when he seeded down. He says 
the trees need a good deal of thinning and high culture. 





Plum Stock for the Peach.—‘ J. B.,” 
of Richview, Ill. In England the plum stock is univer- 
sally used for the peach. Itis thought to make the tree 
more hardy, and to give it a dwarfish habit. If the wild 
plum is a free grower, peach orchards would probably do 
well upon it. We have never seen the experiment tried, 
but should have no doubt of its success in skillful hands. 





Tar on Fruit Trees.—F. A. Jones, Ohio. 
If the tar was applied directly, it will be likely to kill 
them. Young fruit-growers frequently ‘‘get bit” in this 
way. The tar should be applied to a strip of stout ean- 
vas before it is put around the tree. The only remedy is 
to scrape off the tar if the trees are not already dead. 





Budding the Peach.—“S.,” Bradford 
Co., Pa. Any of our articles on budding in back numbers 
will convey the desired information. Single buds or 
eyes are the leafbuds. Any one who has ever noticed a 
shoot of new wood can detect the difference between a 
blossom and a leaf bud in a moment. The process of 
budding is so simple, that a child can perform it, after a 
little practice. See full explanation in July number. 





Angers Quince.—“ A. B.,” Tl. This quince 
is cultivated principally for dwarfing pears. The fruit is 
not desirable. 





Shortening-in Evergreens.— G. W. 
C.,” Wings Station. This will thicken the foliage to any 
desired extent. The Arbor Vite, Norway and White 
Spruces, bear the shears well. They can be trained toa 
perfect cone, or sheared into a hedge of almost any form. 





Pruning Evergreens.—‘“H. D. C.,” 
Florence, Mass. The best time is while they are making 
wood or just before. Hedges are usually clipped in May. 
The spruces we have skortened-in,in June. They should 
be pruned in the shape of a true cone, the longest limbs at 
the bottom. Each tier of branches should be shorter than 
the one below. If you shorten above it forces growth 
below. An evergreen stripped of its lower limbs is a de- 
formity. Better cut it down and start a new one. 





Soil for Nursery.—Z. J.,” Wis. Any 
good loam suitable for corn will make gocd land to grow 
young trees on. We have seen fine evergreens growing 
on reclaimed swamp. The soil should be well drained. 
Dry apple seed should be soaked in water before planting. 





Hedge Plants for Gardens.—“H. A. 
B. C.,” Kansas. A good hedge will of course take up 
some land, but it will make what remains very much more 
valuable for all garden crops. An evergreen hedge breaks 
off winter winds and enables us to cultivate fruits and 
flowering shrubs that would perish without their protec- 
tion. The Osage Orange will probably do well in Kan- 
sas. .We should prefer two-year-old plants, but would 
use four-year-old, if younger were not to be had. 





Norway Spruce for Shelter.—H. Grun- 
dy, Ill. It will be much cheaper to purchase the plants 
than to try to raise them from seed. It requires consid- 
erable skill to get the plants through the first season, and 
special conveniences which only nurserymenhave. The 
growth is slow at first, but rapid after the fourth or fifth 
year. Plants from one to two feet high are the most de- 
sirable for setting—those thick and bushy at the bot- 
tom. Small trees can be had for four or five dollars a 
thousand, but if time is any object with the cultivator it is 
better to buy a little larger and pay more. Not a root 
should be suffered to get dry in transplanting. 


Early Sowing of Oats.—“J. L.,” Pa., 
claims as results of this practice, stiffer straw, a larger 
yield, and heavier grain. He is quite right. 





Hop Culture.— L. M. M.,” Port Covington. 
In the Summer of 1857, we visited the hop-growing dis- 
tricts in Otsego County, and gave a full description of the 
methods of culture and curing adopted there, for which 
see Agriculturist, August and September 1857. The prac- 


The cutting back in August is a good plan, but 





tice of suspending wires from large border poles, and sub 
stituting strings for hop poles was then coming into use 
The expense of furnishing a yard with poles was estima 
ted at about two hundred dollars per acre. It was claim 
ed for the wires that they were cheaper, and the cord: 
saved much labor in handling poles. The hop-growing 
interest is very limited in comparison with other agricul- 
tural products, but shall receive its due share of attention. 





Wheat in Utah,.—“ T. B.,” of Great Salt 
Lake City, says ninety bushels of White Taos wheat 
were grown on a city lot, one and one quarter acres, a 
rich black loam, irrigated three times. Another man in 
Cache Valley raised 713¢ bushels on one and one quarter 
acres. Seventy two bushels of wheat to the acre makes 
a “great country.” ; 





Sorghum in Minnesota.—A subscriber 
writes thateighteen gallons of syrup were made from 
cane grown on nine square rods in Morrison County. 





Chess Again.— J. A.,” Ashtabula Co., O., 
says, he is in for the premium, and now knows just how 
togetit. He tried last season, but somehow, what he 
took for chess stalks, bore wheat heads, and concludes he 
did not sow in the right phase of the moon. He is now 
carefully watching the moon, and is so positive of it next 
year, that he wants the “shiners” kept for him, unless 
we will send him afew in advance.—Can’t do it, friend 
Josiah, but will keep our bank account ready, to draw 
out that amount at any time.—Ep. 





How many Pounds of Corn to the 
Bushel ?—“ J. S.,” Tyre, N. Y. Previous to 1857 the 
standard weight of corn was fifty six pounds to the bush- 
el. Two pounds were added by the legislature of that 
year which operates unfairly upon eastern farmers as 
their corn weighs more per bushel than the corn of the 
west which constitutes the great bulk of what is in the 
market. But'the speculators not satisfied with this, de- 
mand, in some places, sixty pounds to the bushel, which is 
a still further shave upon the farmer’s profits. Farmers 
should have conventions to protect their own interests 
and refuse to sell except at the standard weight. 





Pedigree Wheat.— J. F. H.,” Lancaster, 
Pa., thinks this wheat very fine, a single head measuring 
7inches. Itis very productive and later than the com- 
mon wheat. Any notes throwing new light on the culti- 
vation of farm crops will be acceptable. 





Ground Bone Heating.—‘T. L. H.,” 
Wilkesbarre. Heating to the utmost, we should think, 
would release ammonia. Any strong acid would decom- 
pose the bone, and lime would increase the heat. We 
think ifthe ground bone were well dried before it was 
packed in barrels it would not heat. If the bone had any 
thing mixed with it, it would be difficult to fix the price. 





Sumach Tannery Refuse.—"D. W. 
R.,” Greenville, Ct. It will probably answer for mulch- 
ing as well as other vegetable matter, and can not be 
worth much for manure, until it is composted. We should 
be glad to hear of experiments with it. 





Liquid Manure vs. Muck.—* T. G. 8.,” 
West Brattleboro, Vt. It takes off the profits to cart 
muck two miles. The objection to carting the urine to 
the field is that it will not be done often enough to save 
its most valuable constituents. The moment the muck 
absorbs it, itis safe. If it lies fermenting in the vault a 
week or two, especially in warm weather, much of the 
ammonia escapes. Ifa cistern be attempted we should 
make a large one, mix water with the urine and apply it 
with a watering cart to grass and other growing crops. 





Good Squash Seed.—L. L. Knox, Wis. 
The seed should be taken from a well ripened squash, 
should be well dried, and kept in a dry place. 

Asparagus Bed.—Z. Cooke, Wis. If we 
could have the handling of the roots we should prefer the 
three-year-old roots to the seed. It takes three years to 
get a good bed from seed. 1f the old roots are not badly 
mutilated they would yield some cuttings the first season, 
and plentifully the second. Two-year-old roots are best. 


Caulifiowers—Making them Head, 
—*‘A constant Reader” transplants them into the cellar in 
good soil in the beginning of winter. With an occasional 
watering they head finely. 


Lilliputian Top-Onion.—“ J. W. B.,” 
Macedon, O., claims for this onion, that it is milder than 
any other, more uniform in size, more sure than the com- 
mon seed. One pound contains about 8000 miniature 
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onions, and may be sown by hand or drijl. These are 
important items, if further cultivation proves them true. 





French Tree 'Tomate is a novelty yet, 
not thoroughly tested; but from last year’s experience, 
we do not want it. Itis not tree enough to stand alone. 





Jotton in Kansas.—"G. L.,” Snobny Hill, 
Kansas. The sample of cotton sent usis a very fair ar- 
ticle, of “medium” grade, worth to-day 44 cents per Ib. 
There can be no doubt that this staple can be grown sev- 
eral degrees further north, with profit at the present 
prices. Kansas is a good field for the experiment. 





Preparing Chickory for Use.—‘Ss. 
N. Y.” Dig the roots with a potato fork, in the Fall, be- 
fore hard freezing ; wash and scrape them, and split the 
larger roots lengthwise, and cut into pieces 3 inches long. 
Dry in a slow oven or heated room until there is no 
moisture, avoiding scorching. Pack in bags and hang in 
adry room until wanted for use, when the roots are cut 
into smaller pieces and roasted and ground like other 
coffee. Mix 1 part of the chickory with 3 parts pure 
coffee. We do not advise its general use, however. 





Great Crops of Potatoes.—S. J. Wells 
communicates to the Country Gentleman the result of ex- 
periments with one half bushel each of five varieties of 
Mr. Goodrich’s seedling potatoes raised in Onondaga Co., 
N.Y. They were planted on a rich loam of clay and 
gravel, with no manure, though the land was heavily 
dressed for tobacco two years previous. The tubers 
were cut into pieces of 2 and 3 eyes each, and dropped in 
drills 13¢ feet apart in the row, the 22d of April. Some va- 
rieties occupied more ground than others, owing to a 
larger number of eyes. When dug they were perfectly 
sound, with the exception of a few of the “‘ Copper Mine.” 
The following results were obtained: 


Copper Mine..... 22 bush. at rate of 594 bush. per acre. 
er ere 20 do do 560 do do 
Pink Rusty Coat.173¢ do do 475 do do 
New Kidney.....15 do do 400 do do 


Garnet Chili......14 do do 378 do do 





Mangel Wurtzel Seed to the Acre. 
—“D. G. E.,” Ill. The rule is four pounds of beet seed 
to the acre. We generally use a little more, preferring to 
have a surplus of plants. 





Carrots as a Field Crop.—“k. H.&.,” 
Pa. The seed is drilled in rows thirteen inches apart, if 
you use hand cultivation ; thirty inches, if you use horse. 
The roots are stored without washing. Clean cultiva- 
tion and manure are the secrets of success. 





Potato Nomenclature.— W. B.,” Kan- 
sas. This comes appropriately under the work of Hor- 
ticultural Societies. The names of most varieties are 
pretty well fixed in the East, and we are making progress 
in this matter every year. 





Digging Machines.—The purchaser of 
the O’Reilley Terracultor invention, a large sized speci- 
men of which machine was exhibited some time since at 
Rochester, Mr. H. C. Hepburn, of this City, has con- 
structed one on that principle, but on asmaller scale than 
the one then exhibited, calculated for a single pair of 
horses. Its teeth penetrate the earth to the depth of eight 
inches, and cut about twenty to twenty-two inches in 
width, leaving at least the 'surface in a light and finely 
pulverized condition ; but itis yet evidently too hard of 
craft for two horses. Some changes will have to be made, 
we judge, to render the draft of the machine comfortable 
work for one span. 

Recently another implement of this character, Com- 
stock & Glidden’s Rotary Digger, from Milwaukee, has 
been exhibited in operation in this vicinity., We saw it 
dig up heavy stubble ground to the depth of about eight 
inches and nearly three feet in width ; its draft, also prov- 
ed much too severe for one span of horses. The struc- 
ture of this machine differs considerably from the other, 
and its effect on the soil differs also, in that it lifts 
the subsoil more, but does not leave the surface so finely 
pulverized. From what we have seen we are entirely 
satisfied that this method of tilling the soil may be made 
feasible and economical. Neither of these machines is 
perfect by any means, but a great advance has been made. 
We regard them with great favor and shall watch with 
interest their further development, but as yet would not 
like to express a decided preference between them. 





The effect of Tillage on the Moist- 
ure of Soils.—“ A. S. D.,” Ohio, asks if new land will 
not make better pasture than that which has been plowed, 
and if it will not stand drouth better? There is a mani- 
fest reason why both these questions should be answered 





in the negative, even if we had no facts to sustain it. 
New land or virgin soil so far as it is richer, will, of 
course, bear more grass than soil often plowed and crop- 
ped. But if the soil were equally good, we have no doubt 
that the plowed land would bear the most grass. Plow- 
ing loosens and deepens thie soil, and of course gives a 
deeper pasture ground to the roots of grasses. This loos- 
ening of the soil gives freer access to the air, which im- 
parts moisture and guards against drouth, 





Horse-Hoes.—“ 8. H. B.,”” Newtown, Conn. 
Shares’ Patent is one of the best. They are generally 
lighter than the cultivators, and work admirably in smooth 
land. The agricultural stores at Hartford, New-Haven, 
or at Bridgeport, will probably furnish them. 





Angle Worms.—Mr. L. R. Murray, of Jef- 
ferson Co., N. Y., wants to know if a very large number 
of angle worms in a soil, originally clay, but worked and 
manured so long as to be tolerably mellow, effect any in- 
jury; and if so, what is the remedy? We have never 
seen any evidence of serious injury effected by them. 
It is even thought that their presence is advantageous to 
the soil, by rendering it more porous, and otherwise mak- 
ing it finer and better. 





To Prevent Wall Paper from Fa- 
ding.—A Connecticut subscriber recommends a lump of 
alum as big as hen’s egg dissolved in 6 quarts of paste. 





A Short Method with Night Caps. 
—“H. H. B.,” Wis. Aunt Cinda’s method is to tie a knot 
in each of the opposite corners of a handkerchief, ‘about 
two inches from the end. Putit on the head one knot 
before, and the other behind, and tie the other two ends 
under the chin. Look in theglass and keep from laughing 
if you can. A shorter method still is to put a not before the 
whole kerchief instead of knot in the two ends. We 
eschew night capsand dogs. Aclean head makes a clean 
pillow case. Soap and water at the roots of the hair are 
better than cotton at the other end. Keep the head cool. 





Why Grease Bread Pans ?—“Eunice,” 
of Columbia Co., Wis., does not see the utility of the al- 
most universal practice of greasing bread pans before 
baking. She does not doit. In the multitude of coun- 
cillors there is wisdom. Who speaks? Many people 
bake the bread on the oven-bottom, sprinkled with ashes, 
and some to the ashes, or instead of them, add flour and 
carraway seeds. Such use no grease. 





Rancid Butter is said to be cured by mix- 
ing soda with the cake or cookery in which the butter is 
mixed. We doubt the cure and still more the whole- 
someness of the compound. Fresh butter, if you please. 





Medicine for Summer Complaint. 
J. L. Holmes, Bristol Co., Mass., says, steep rhubarb 
root in water, add molasses, and boil toa syrup. If the pa- 
tient is weak, add a teaspoonful of brandy to a teaspoon- 
ful of syrup, and give a teaspoonful 2 or 3 times a day. 





Drying Sweet Corn for Succotash, 
—‘‘*J. F. H.,” Lancaster, Pa. We know of no good oven 
or furnace expressly for this purpose, and one is hardly 
needed for preparing family supplies. Where a business 
is made of drying apples and other fruits they have an ap- 
paratus expressly for the purpose. For the family a bush- 
el or two may be dried with the common stove without 
any difficulty. The corn is boiled slightly in its milky 
state, scraped or cut from the cob, dried a day or two 
upon sheets in a bright sun, carrying them in at night, and 
then finished off in a brick or common stove oven. No 
family should be without a full supply of this article. 
Succotash once a week is wholesome, economical, and 
“not bad to take.” 





Rain in England.—from tables kept in 
London, England, we find the amount of rain which fell in 
1861 was 20.7 inches ; the average fall there is 25.4 inches. 





Climate of Washington Territory. 
—J. H. N., a citizen of that region says: “ The climate is 
much milder thanin the States. The farmer can work 
half of the time in the winter season. I have left potatoes 
in the ground and found them uninjured in the Spring. 
Cattle need very little foddering in winter. Corn yields 
about forty bushels to the acre, wheat the same, and po- 
tatoes five hundred bushels ; other grains in proportion !” 





6 Electric Weather Glass, or Storm 
Indicator.?»—J. S$. Fisx, Grafton Co., N. H.—Just 
to test this instrument, advertised by Lee & Co., 
we obtained one. It isa glass vial attached to a strip 
of metal, containing camphor dissolved in alcohol and 
water to saturation, which is sometimes clear and lim- 





pid, and sometimes cloudy or in a crystalized state. It is 
an old philosophical toy, but after long watching we can 
trace no direct or uniform connection between the condi- 
tion of the fluid and the subsequent state of the weather. 





Plants by Mail.—“ H. L. 8.,” Provo, Utah. 
Any thing under eight ounces may be sent by mail. This 
will include all the small fruits, and some of the large 
ones. The better way probably will be to send to St. 
Louis, for such plants as can be had there of the nursery- 
men, and for the rarer plants to some Eastern nurs- 
erymen or florists, who have or can procure almost any 
plant desirable, and can forward it in the best way. The 
selling of seeds and plants is not our business. 





The Word ** Balance,”’ inthe sense of 
remainder, is derived from counting-house usages, and is 
not so strictly incorrect as inelegant. 





** The Freedom of the City.°°—M. E. 
M.” asks: ‘What is meant by granting the freedom or 
liberty of a City toan individual, as an expression of great 
regard or esteem, by its citizens ?”....It means very little 
in this country, nothing in fact but acompliment. In the 
olden time it conferred certain valuable privileges and 
immunities; and making a man a citizen, endowed him 
with certain profitable rights. It was often granted in 
order to induce men of reputation in science, letters, or 
arms, to make the city their residence; and in Europe it is 
even now so used. Thus, as one of the inducements 
held out to Baron Liebig, to take up his residence in 
Munich, “the freedom of the City” was voted him, and we 
suppose he became for life one of the City corporation. 





Snow in Utah.—‘T. B.,” informs us that 
the snow in the mountains there was 34 feet deep in April, 
and men had to go on snow shoes to free telegraph wires. 





Silk weed a Substitute for Cotton. 
—‘N. J.,” Grand View, Ind. The downy material with- 
in the pods of milk-weed or silk-weed has been used for 
paper making. We do not think cotton is likely to fail, 
or that the question of substitutes has any practical value. 





Cotton from the Balm of Gilead. 
—‘*W. A. M.,” Pittsburg. It is not a freak of nature, but 
one of her provisions for scattering the seed. It does not 
appear until the tree is old enough tobearseed. It would 
undoubtedly make good paper, and perhaps serve other 
economical purposes, but at present it would cost more 
to gather it than it would be worth. It belongs to the 
genus Populus, which also embraces the cotton wood of 
the western rivers, which is named from the cotton it 
sheds when the seed is ripe. We donot share the appre- 
hensions of many that the southern supply of cotton is 
about to fail. 





About Cork.—(Inquirer.) It is the outer 
bark of an evergreen oak, growing chiefly in the coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean sea. It is some- 
times cultivated further north, as a curiosity. When 
about 15 years old, the bark is cut off in strips; and af- 
terwards crops may be taken off every eight or ten years, 





The Aquarial Gardens in Boston, 
—long famous as a place of public. resort, have passed 
under the management of Mr. P. T. Barnum, who pur- 
poses to make them still more interesting and instructive. 





Horse-Racing at Fairs.—A good thing 
to remember. In the case of a suit brought against the 
Monroe Co., (N. Y.) Agricultural Society, to recover a 
premium offered for fast horses, which suit was carried to 
the County Court, it was+lecided against the plaintiff, 
on the ground that “all running, trotting, or pacing of 
horses, for any bet or stakes, in méney, goods, or other 
valuable things, or for any reward to be given the owner 
or rider, for any animal which shall excel in speed, is 
racing, and racing is unlawful.” 





Farmers’ Clubs.—“E. A. H.” Granby, 
Conn., wrote thus some time since about the farmers’ 
club in his neighborhood. “ We hold fortnightly meet- 
ings—by invitation of members, at their residences. 
We take our wives or daughters with us, spend the even- 
ing in discussing some question pertaining te our occu- 
pation, previously proposed—the ladies occupying the 
parlor with the hostess ; closing early after partaking ot 
cake, fruits, nuts, etc. We separate with parting saluta- 
tions, exchanging assurances of being present at the next 
meeting. Although a scattered community, we collectin 
goodly numbers every other Wednesday evening, and en- 
joy a social interchange of views on some important 
question of agriculture or horticulture, get better ac- 
quainted, become more attached to our occupation, and 
to each other.” This is a model club. Farmers, follow on. 
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Turnips—The Last Chance. 
ae 

It is one of the excellencies of the turnip, that 
it is always in order, from May to September. 
We have sowed turnips as late as the 1st of the 
latter month, and got well paid for the labor. 
Any spare patch of ground, where other crops 
have failed, or have been removed, may be 
turned to good account by sowing turnip seed. 
Turnips come in, as a substitute, for many other 
crops, and a smart farmer may even now make 
up a deficiency in hay or grain, by the aid of 
turnips. And it is worthy of notice, that dry 
Summers, which pinch those crops, are usually 
followed by wet Autumns, which are very fa- 
vorable to turnips. There is a special reason for 
making the most of this crop the present season. 

The demand for grain and breadstuffs is like- 
ly to be unusually large. Not to speak of the 
foreign market, there will be a great demand at 
home. The- operations of the war must have 
diminished the product of grains somewhat in 
the North, and still more in the South. With 
all the efforts of the Confederate Government to 
secure an increased supply of breadstuffs, at 
home, it is not likely that the South will pro- 
duce as much grain as usual. Every plantation 
has felt the excitement of the times, and it is 
impossible, under such circumstances, to get 
the usual amount of labor from slaves. Our ad- 
vancing armies have found destitution in many 
places, and there is, doubtless, much more that 
has not been heard of. There can not fail to be 
a very great demand for provisions in the 
Southern States, as soon as they are thrown 
open again to commerce. It becomes us, then, 
to make the most of the season that is left us, in 
raising all the turnips we can. The hay crop is 
short in many parts of the North, and turnips 
will save hay. They will also save grain in 
feeding pigs, sheep, horses, and cattle. They 
will make mutton and wool, beef, and pork. 

The White French, and the Sweet German, 
or Rock Turnip, may be transplanted still. 
They will grow as readily as cabbage, and make 
2 fine crop. There are yet a hundred days be- 
fore the frosts will injure them. A little bone- 
dust, or superphosphate, will give them a start. 

For broadcast sowing, in the corn and potato 
fields, the strap-leaf, cow-horn varieties are ex- 
cellent. We have grown them at a cost of four 
cents a bushel, and at this price they are cheap 
feed for all stock that relish them. Improve all 
the waste patches in the field and garden with 
a sprinkling of turnip seed. 

a Oe 
Washing Carriages and Wagons. 

It is a great annoyance to have a nicely paint- 
ed carriage scratched by careless or ignorant 
hands in washing it. Yet how often is this done! 
A broom and pail of water sometimes consti- 
tute the whole equipment; possibly, an old rag 
is throw in. The broom or rag is wetted, and 
dashed on the smooth surface of the vehicle, and 
the scrubbing proceeds, until the mud is washed 
off, and some of the varnish and paint, beside. 
Now, the right way of doing this is very simple. 
First of all, give the muda thorough soaking 
with water, when water from a hose can not be 
used, using & common garden syringe or sprink- 
ling-pot. Soak it again, and not a little of the 
mud will run off without any rubbing. With the 
surface thoroughly saturated, begin with a large 
sponge full of water, wash gently, depending 
still more upon the water than the rubbing. A 
large, soft cloth will answer, if a sponge can not 
be had. After the mud and grit has all been 
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washed off, give it another sprinkling or two, and 
after taking off the excess of water with a soft 
sponge, rub the whole clean and dry with a piece 
of soft chamois leather. See that this is per- 
fectly free from grit or knotty places. It will re- 
move lint and dust, and leave the varnish clean 
and brilliant. 
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Domestic Guano. 

It is an old story, we know, but one which 
will bear repeating, that farmers should take all 
possible pains to make the best use of their 
home manures, before buying any foreign ferti- 
lizers. Take the single item of hen-dung. It is 
one of the most powerful fertilizers in the world, 
for the reason, chiefly, that it contains the liquid 
and solid excrements together. Prof. Norton 
says: “It is found to be particularly rich in ni- 
trogen, and also in phosphates. The manure of 
pigeons, hens, ducks, geese, and turkeys, is very 
valuable, and should be carefully collected. 
The amount to be obtained from these sources 
may be thought so insignificant as to be unwor- 
thy of notice; but it must be remembered that 
three or four hundred pounds of such manure, 
that has not been exposed to rain or sun, ¢s worth 
at least 14 to 18 loads of ordinary manure.” 

Of course, this dung should not be applied to 
plants in its crude, concentrated form—it would 
kill seeds or roots at once. The true way is to 
place the roosts where the droppings can be 
gathered up. Then sprinkle the floor beneath 
with charcoal-dust or gypsum. Where these 
are not convenient to be had, prepare a heap of 
dried muck, well pulverized, and spread it un- 
der the perches twice a week. Shovel and 
sweep up the whole mixture once a fortnight, 
and put the same in barrels. Pursue this plan 
until near planting time. Then empty your bar- 
rels on the barn-floor, and mix the heap with 
more plaster, ashes, or muck, so that the hen- 
dung will finally be about half of the mixture. 
Dampen the compost a little with water, cover 
the heap with old mats, and let it lie until want- 
ed in the field. Apply it to corn at the rate of a 
gill to a hill; but be careful to cover it with a 
little earth before dropping the seed. Use it al- 
so at the same rate for potatoes, mixing it a lit- 
tle with the soil at planting. It may also be 
drilled in with wheat, using it, however, in al- 
most as moderate quantities as guano. If barn- 
yard manure is also used broadcast, ten bushels 
of this fertilizer will be abundant for an acre. It 
would richly pay any farmer or gardener to buy 
hen-droppings at half a dollar a bushel. Cer- 
tainly it is unwise to give them away, as some 
do, to the tanners. 

So with other home-made fertilizers. Some 
sort of absorbent should be kept constantly on 
hand, and nigh at hand, convenient for use at all 
seasons of the year. Dried peat or muck, coal- 
ashes, saw-dust, chip-manure, tan-bark,—all will 
answer a good purpose. Throw a little, once a 
week, into the privy-vault. It will keep down 
all unpleasant odors, save the waste of urine, 
and make the bulk of material double in quan- 
tity and value. When the time comes for the 
annual cleaning out, Patrick will not make up a 
wry face, at all at all. Mix the contents with as 
much more of common soil, and in the course 
of a few months, we shall have a large pile of 
excellent, safe and not offensive manure. 

Few persons are aware how much can be ac- 
complished in a single year by saving and using 
the slops of kitchen and chamber. We know 
of more than one man, who, on hiring a village 
house and garden, with the soil nearly worn out, 








has made it quite productive, chiefly by this sim- 
ple means. One of these pursued the following 
course: Not being able to buy much manure, 
he placed a tight barrel near the kitchen door, 
where it could receive daily offerings from up 
stairs and down stairs, and weekly gifts from 
the wash-tub. Every night, in Summer, on re- 
turning from his shop, Mr. K. took pail and wa- 
tering pot, and scattered the rich slops between 

his rows of cabbages, beets, potatoes, beans, etc. 

The rains fell often enough to dilute his liquids. 

In the fall, it appeared that his worn out ground 

yielded better than that of his fore-handed 

neighbors. 

Our advice would be to dig a pit somewhere 
in the rear of the dwelling, wall it up with 
slabs, plank, or brick, and conduct all the slops 
of the house into it through a drain. Into this 
reservoir, cast, from week to week, all manner 
of absorbents. When the pit is filled, it will be 
worth a good deal of money. But let each man 
take his own way of economizing. Only, let 
some plan be pursued of saving all the refuse 
perishable material about a place, and convert- 
ing it into manure. This is the way to fertilize 
land, and to feed its occupants. 


Qe 
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Tobacco Cultivation—No. VI. 
ae 

We are forced to be quite brief in our direc- 
tions for the culture of tobacco. The season has 
arrived for the most vigilant, watchful care of 
the Tobacco crop. The leaves are so far ma- 
tured that the worms, if they have any chance, 
do great damage before the owner knows it. 
The tops are running up, and yet are too weak 
to sustain high winds—as the stalks are brittle. 

Topping should proceed at once, or as soon 
as the plants attain sufficient hight. It is diffi- 
cult to lay down precise rules for topping tobac- 
co, yet the judgment of the cultivator can, hard- 
ly lead him far astray. The hight at which the 
flower stem is broken off depends upon the gen- 
eral vigor of the plant, and the size of the leaves. 
The size of the leaves rapidly diminishes in the 
Connecticut seed-leaf variety after the 12th to 
to the 16th leaf on thrifty plants, and such are 
usually topped 2, or at most 3, feet from the 
ground. Plants of less vigor should be topped 
lower;—the farmer using his judgment as to 
how many leaves the root will perfect. The la- 
ter the season, the lower should the plants be 
topped, as it is the more necessary that the 
whole energies of the plant should be directed 
to maturing a few leaves. 

Of course, all those various circumstances 
which affect the growth of tobacco, affect also 
the hight and time of topping. When this is 
done, no more leaves grow ; but those left, es- 
pecially the upper ones, feel the influence at 
once, and grow most rapidly, and if the weath- 
er is favorable, very soon ripen. Meanwhile the 
buds in the axils of the leaves push with almost 
inconceivable vigor, and must be pinched or 
broken out as fast as they grow, so that all the 
sap shall go into the leaves. As they ripen, 
they become turgid and brittle, with swollen 
veins and tissues apparently bursting with sap, 
very different from the soft pliability of a young 
and growing leaf. Tobacco growers, at the 
North at least, usually top their plants when the 
stalks begin to run up rapidly and branch, break- 
ing them off at the 3d or 4th leaf below where it 
branches. This is about 24 to 3 feet high. Re- 
member, one frost will probably make a finish 
of your tobacco, therefore leave no more leaves 
than will ripen before frost. The leaves are 
very brittle, except in the heat of the day. 
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The Agriculturist Crop Reports. 


Breadth, Present Condition, and Pros- 
pects of the Principal Crops, Gath- 
ered from 1,500 Reporters in 
24 States and Territories. 


Our reports for July 10th, show an exceeding- 
ly favorable condition of the crops over the 
whole country. There will be no failure of 
any of the small grains, nor does the pres- 
ent prospect indicate any serious falling off 
in the amount of the corn crop. Of course this 
erop depends much upon the weather of Sep- 
tember, and the holding off of frosts. We have 
had so much cold weather, and the season was 
so late, that we have almost a right to expect a 
late Autumn, and good ripening time for our 
great cereal. 

Corn.—There has been from the first some 
cause for anxiety in regard to this crop, but the 
recent hot weather has brought it up very rap- 
idly, and reduced greatly the chances against 
our having a full crop. There are sections 
where the last year’s crop is still on hand in 
considerable quantity, and where there has been 
considerable less planted than usual, but in gen- 
eral, where there has been any diminution in 
the breadth of corn, the introduction of Sorghum 
more than makes it good. Upon this crop de- 
pends our supplies of Beef and Pork, and those of 
our readers who have expressed their regrets 
that we have not included these in our statistic- 
al tables of crops will see, if they consider, that 
not only the price, but the quantity of pork and 
beef put into market, has a direct relation to the 
price of corn. This depends upon its abundance 
and the condition in which it is secured, that is, 
its fitness for transportation. The number of 
cattle or swine in any one district at any par- 
ticular time, has very little to do with the sup- 
ply or the price, except late in the season, when 
the corn crop has been chiefly converted into 
beef and pork, and of course, we except also the 
prevalence of wide-spread epidemics, which 
might, and in all probability would, seriously 
affect the market both for corn and meat. 

The Corn crop of the West is represented as 
just about as promising as usual. In Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, and some other States, 
there are fears of a short crop, a falling off of 10 
to 20 per cent being the estimate ; but in Ohio, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and New- 
England States, on the whole, the appearance 
indicates a full average or even above, and a 
little more than the average breadth planted. 
In New-York and New-Jersey the corn looks 
poorly, and is estimated at considerably less 
than average. 

Wuwat.—The weather during the wheat har- 
vest in the great Western States, and we may 
include also the Middle States, has been, up to 
our last accounts, prevailingly very fine, so that 
the crop is well secured. Throughout Ohio our 
reporters seem to be ina real state of ecstacy 
over the crop, and mark it from 20 to 300 per 
cent better than common, the average being 
about 56 per cent for the whole State. 

In Indiana farmers seem to entertain very 
much the same feelings, and the average in this 
State is about 44 per cent better than common; 
while in Illinois it is 80 per cent. This, of 
course, settles the matter with regard to this 
crop. And although we must say, we think, in 
the excitement of satisfaction in so good a crop, 
and such fine weather, several undoubtedly 
have considerably over-rated the crop, and thus 
raised the average of our returns, still it may be 
put down as a considerably larger crop than 





usual, throughout this wheat-growing region. 

Spring WuHeEart has been considerably dam- 
aged, and averages a small crop in many local- 
ities in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, where 
comparatively little other wheat is grown. In 
Minnesota the crop is better than in the other 
States named, and a full crop may be anticipat- 
ed, if it be well harvested. At present our re- 
ports from other districts run fully 15 per cent 
below a fair average. Still the breadth sown, 
as compared with last year, will almost, if not 
quite, make up the deficiency. 

Rye.—The crop, so far as reported, and we 
have full reports of that part of the country 
where it is most cultivated, is fully up to average. 

Oats have been affected by the rust some- 
what, and in some sections injured by the aphis. 
The weather was. unfavorable at the time of 
sowing and in May, which this crop never 
recovers from. The crop will therefore be light. 

Hay AND ForaGe Crops.—The Hay crop at 
the West is remarkably good, and well secured. 
In Pennsylvania it is represented as nearly 20 
per cent above average. In New-York, how- 
ever, it falls nearly as much below, and in the 
Eastern States about 9 or 10 percent short of a 
full crop. The drouth in Northern New-York 
and New-England has greatly affected this 
crop. Many of our reporters include Hungarian 
grass and sowed corn with the hay crop, which 
is right, as they take the place of it entirely. 

BarLEy.—We have reports from Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Maine, New- 
Hampshire, and Vermont, which represent the 
crop hardly as favorably as last month’s report, 
though, on the whole, better than average. 

SorGHuM.—So far as we can now judge of 
the crops, the prospects are quite as good as 
usual. The average of the reports puts it about 
3 per cent aboveafullcrop. The breadth it will 
be remembered is two or three times that of 
any previous year. 

Fuax is reported as remarkably good, with 
greatly increased breadth. The reports we have 
put it more than 12 per cent better than usual, 
and the amount sown at fully double. 

Tosacco.—We have few reports, but hear no 
complaints, except that it is a little backward. 

Buckwnhekat.—It is still too early to report 
much about this crop; we hope for fuller reports 
next month. 

Peas AND BeEANs.—The demand for these for 
the Army and Navy has induced a much larger 
breadth to be sowed than common, and except 
where they have been injured by the drouth in 
northern New-England, they look very promis- 
ing, averaging several per cent better than usual. 

Fruits—Still promise well, though many ap- 
ples have dropped in some sections, still, more 
than an average crop is left. 
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Crop Prospects in Europe. 
Lonpon, Tuesday, June 24, 1862. 

A question of much interest to farmers and 
many other classes, both here and in America, 
is the condition and prospects of the growing 
crops, especially of the great commercial crop, 
wheat. I have recently passed through the 
Northern part of Wales and Ireland, across the 
Southern part of Scotland, and about 400 miles 
down through the inland agricultural regions of 
England. During this trip, every opportunity 
has been availed of to learn from personal ob- 
servation, and from constant inquiry of farmers, 
the condition of the growing crops. During the 
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past week I have also met and conversed with 
many agriqulturists from different parts of the 
Kingdom, who are drawn here by the great 
show of the Royal Agricultural Society. The 
conclusion I draw from all these sources of in- 
formation is, that a much larger area of wheat 
was sown last Autumn than usual, at the ex- 
pense of the usual area of Spring crop. But 
there is now much anxiety as to the effects of 
the continued rains. I was prepared to find 
much more rainy, and damp, foggy weather 
here than in America, but during two weeks 
past I have had but few glimpses of the sun, and 
Sunday last was the only day in which my um- 
brella has not been used to shed off falling rain. 
The crops here may have become, in a measure, 
“acclimated ” to this daily shower bath, yet the 
effect of so much damp weather can not but be 
detrimental. All are hoping that clear skies 
will come in time to allow the wheat heads to 
set and fill out well, yet it is evident that there 
is much anxiety, and no one claims to hope for 
more than average yield, notwithstanding the 
large area sown. The markets are a pretty cer- 
tain indication of the general feeling and ex- 
pectation, and, as the commercial reports will 
inform you, prices of wheat and flour have been 
advancing here for several days. The recent 
advices from France and other parts of Europe, 
and by telegraph up to to-day, report severe 
rain storms in some places, and drouth in others, 
with a general expectation of a moderate, if not 
deficient, yield of wheat. The stock of old 
grain, at the close of the present year, will of 
course, be very small. I have therefore, little 
hesitation in predicting that there will be a con- 
tinued foreign demand for American breadstuffs 
after the next harvest here. O. J. 
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Royal Agricultural Show, ete. 
gis 

Since the letter from the Editor on page 286 
was printed, a note from him has been received, 
from which we take the following extract. We 
find room for it here, though it might more ap- 
propriately follow the letter referred to, as a post- 
script: ‘You will see that no prize is given to 
the superb Short-horn Bull “ Lord Ozford,” brea 
by Samuel Thorne of Dutchess County, N. Y., 
and exhibited here by the Duke of Devonshire. 
In my opinion he is the best animal among all 
the splendid collection of 250 Short-horns gath- 
ered in Battersea Park as competitors for the 
Royal Society’s prizes, and as a set-off tomy na- 
tional partiality, I may add that the same opin- 
ion was freely expressed by many good English 
judges on the fair grounds. Though in flesh 
enough for the purpose for which he is kept, he 
is not so fat and sleek as some other bulls in the 
same class, (those above 3} years old). Plump- 
ness, i. e. fatness, seems to be one of the requi- 
sites to secure success at the English as well as 
at many American show grounds. 

The display-of animals is probably the largest 
and best ever gathered into one place. I send 
herewith a summary of the entries from Great 
Britain.” 

Short-horn Cattle of all classes..............++.-250_ 


Devon do. do. She tA du shepions’ occ 6 
Hereford do. do. < osaaseaNscaeeess 97 
Ayrshire do. do. hgh cestansts yee peoe 40 
Jersey, or Alderney do. bigs oases sen tetrene 22 
Various other breeds do. sea eeuesceeceereee 177 
— 682 
Be ee oe eee en ee ee a, 285 
Sheep—number of entries of all kinds.......... Sereee 642 
Pigs do. do. Wa Sees ene ee 194 
1803 
Entries of Stock from the Continent......... ....... 183 
Total entries of all kinds...........2...e208 see. 1986 


[Total number of animals shown, about 2.400 or 2,500.) 
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We are in the habit of regarding the existence 
of certain “ points” as essential to the value of 
domestic animals, according to the uses for 
which they are bred, whether for labor, food, 
milk, or wool, ete. The practised eye of a dairy- 
man demands certain points in a dairy cow, 
and that they are likely to be perpetuated in her 
calf. The breeders of working cattle seek the 
development of different points from those 
sought where beef or milk is the especial desid- 
eratum. In England, whence we derive our no- 
tions of neat cattle, the most systematic breed- 
ing has been pursued with reference to flesh- 
production, breeding out bad points, and per- 
fecting good ones, so far as possible. The Short- 
horn has been brought very near perfection as a 
beef animal. The heavy neck and dewlap has 
disappeared; the hind quarters, especially the 
loin and rump, have been proportionally in- 
creased; and, in fact, the animal which we now 
consider so nearly perfect is very far from it, if 
we regard him as God made him—to take care 
of himself and his herd of cows, to fight their 
battles, and be the flock leader and master. 
We give above a striking picture of animals 
bred with great care, but not for beef. The bull, 
in the foreground, is of the somewhat’ noted 
Pisan breed of Tuscany,—large of stature, 
heavy and powerful fore quarters; hind quarters 
showing activity, but lacking beef qualities—evi- 
dently a bull to fight, and to work! Two such 
animals opposing one another would lay out a 
vast amount of strength, if pushing with locked 
horns. The whole force of the bull of such a 
build is concentrated in his forehead. This is 
most obvious when the attitude, position of head 
and play of muscles is observed in such an ani- 
mal in the act of pushing, fighting, or laying out 
strength in that way. Among that macaroni- 
eating people, though beef is valued as food, 
they are content with what nature furnishes, fat 
in one place, and lean in another—good strong 
beef; the tender-loin perhaps is all the more 
valued because there is little of it, and the neck- 
pieces are probably regarded as so much clear 
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gain over the thin necks of British cattle, while 
the larger the bones the more soup they will 
make, Work is what is wanted, and beauty of 
color—weight of bone, and grace of motion 
so far as it is not inconsistent with strength, are 
sought in addition. The result is the production 
of animals very much ‘of the wild or unculti- 
vated type, as any one will see from the picture. 
The oxen of South America, Africa, and India, 
have a similar look. All these wild bovine 
races tend to great weight in the fore quarters. 
The oxen are of the large cream-colored 
breed of the Val di Chiana, in Tuscany. They 
are bred with great care, and are of a uniform 
color throughout, and the breed possesses 
similar characteristics to those just referred to, 
heavy fore quarters, deep brisket, full dewlap, 
light loin, ete. They are very powerful draught 
animals, fatten rapidly, and the beef is good. 
These animals are broken to draw by the 
head, as the pad across the forehead indicates, 
and this is indisputably the true way for all 
neat cattle. The whole shape of the animals 
shows it; all the muscles of locomotion concen- 
trate their power as it were in a focus at the 
forehead. To make them draw by the neck is 
a refined sort of cruelty, to which the poor 
beasts in this country are thoroughly accus- 
tomed, and we have no doubt that nearly half 
the power of the ox is wasted, as a general rule. 
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South-Down Sheep. 
-_-—~o—. 

The sheep is a triple source of profit to the 
farmer, as mutton, as a wool-producer, and as a 
manure maker, not to include its value in clear- 
ing land of certain weeds and bushes, which 
are very difficult otherwise to eradicate, which 
may be fairly reckoned among the profits of 
sheep-culture. The value of the manure made 
by sheep depends upon the quality of the food; 
there is no difference in breeds. There are, 
however, great differences between breeds in re- 
gard to the quality and abundance of the wool, 
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PISAN BULL AND OXEN OF THE VAL DI CHIANA. 


their rapidity of growth, and both the excel- 
lence and the quantity of their flesh. We may, 
therefore, raise sheep chiefly for wool, chiefly 
for mutton, or for both combined, and it de- 
pends upon the markets, the part of the coun- 
try in which the flock is to be kept, the size of 
the flock, transportation, and many minor mat- 
ters, which course is most profitable. 

It is not our purpose now to discuss the rela- 
tive advantages of various breeds, but mention 
this to show the true position of the South- 
downs. It is eminently a mutton breed, while 
the wool product is a source of quite as much 


| profit, at present prices, as tlfat of ordinary fine 


wool sheep. The South-downs are classified as 
middle-wool sheep, the fleece being neither 
coarse nor fine, long nor short, and it is exactly 
that kind for which there is the greatest present 
and prospective demand. Relatively the fine 
wools find a particularly poor market, and 
within the year they have sold and been used 
for the same purposes as wools of very much 
inferior grades. The weight of the fleece of a 
good South-down is so much greater than that 
of Merinos or Saxons, that the difference of 
no more than 10 to 15 cents in the price per 
pound turns the balance of profit in favor of 
the lower-priced wool. It is, however, as mut- 
ton sheep, in which it has no superior for quality 
and profit combined, that this beautiful breed 
has its chief claim to consideration. 

The long and careful breeding of Jonas WEBB, 
of Babraham, England, was attended with such 
marked success, that it is on all hands acknow!l- 
edged that he brought the mutton points of the 
breed very near perfection. Mr. Webb became 
an old man, his flock was in splendid condition, 
its reputation could not be higher; he had, be- 
sides, become so famous over the whoie world, 
that it was necessary for him to entertain a great 
deal of company, both friends and entire stran- 
gers, and thgre was no one to whom he could 
entrust the care of his flock while he, in partial 
or entire retirement from business, sought that 
repose which he felt he needed. He therefore 
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offered his entire flock, except the lambs, for 
sale, which sale took place on the 10th of July 
last year, and the Jambs were sold on the 20th 
of June, this year, and thus this worthily famous 
flock was dispersed. 

Ram-LetTrTine.—The system of ram-letting 
has been followed with great success in Eng- 
land, offering, as it does, great advantages both 
to the owner and hirer:—To the owner, because 
he does not lose the services of rams, whose 
good points he may wish to perpetuate in his 
flock, while at the same time he is well paid for 
their services; to those who hire, because they 
are thus enabled not only to gain, at reasonable 
cost, infusion of new blood, but they may se- 
lect, from among many, those possessing such 
points as their own flocks may be deficient in, 
and so, in consecutive years, very greatly im- 
prove their flocks in all desirable particulars. 
This system has never been pursued to any con- 
siderable extent in this country, but we are 
gratified to know that at the approaching sale 
of rams and ewes advertised by Mr. Taylor, of 
Holmdel, N. J., this is to bea prominent feature. 
Mr. T. has a number of rams of such excellent 
points, and of such noted parentage, that he is 
unwilling to offer them for sale at present, but 
proposes to let them for the season. 

THE FARM AND FLOCK OF MR. J. C. TAYLOR. 

This flock gained a wide celebrity after the 
Babraham sale, last year, from the fact that Mr. 
T. became the purchaser of several of the best 
animals of the herd, and particularly of one, 
the best ram of Mr. Webb’s flock, “ No. 89,” for 
which, as we reported at the time, the great 
price of 260 guineas, or $1,300, was paid. It is 
well known that Mr. Taylor has for years been 
the owner of a most excellent flock of South- 
downs, which, year after year, he has been im- 
proving by introducing the best blood of Mr. 
Webb's flock. His own sales have been quietly 
mide chiefly to California, and distant parts of 
the country. In fact, up to the time of his own 
purchase of the $1,300 ram, he had sold one for 
the highest price that had ever been paid 
for a sheep, ($1,000). We found his large flock of 
sheep in most excellent condition, and more than 
answering our expectations. There are but few 
which are not of the Webb South-downs, either 
imported animals, or their descendants, and 
showing great uniformity in size and general 
character. The sheep enjoy excellent pastures, 
good sheds, and careful watching and attention, 
but there is not the least attempt at show about 
the flock or the farm. 

Holmdel is situated in the county of Mon- 
mouth, N. J., in the northern part of the green- 
sand-marl formation, and this wonderful fertili- 
zer underlies the whole of Mr. Taylor’s farm. 
A stream passing through it, exposes the deep 
beds on either bank, while a good part of the 
bed of the stream seems to lie in the same de- 
posit, the very pebbles of the brook being the 
belemnites and shells of the marl. With this 
manure always at hand, in condition to be im- 
mediately applied, free from weed seed, good 
for any crop, and requiring no especial care in 
the application, it is no wonder that this portion 
of New-Jersey teems with fertility. We must 
say, however, that it leads people to neglect 
other manures, and the piles of corn-stalks and 
other material for composts, unused upon the 
farms, look badly to the eye schooled to regard 
this as evidence of negligent farming. There 
are a good many lambs raised herefor the New- 
York market, and since the introduction of 
South-downs, and the use of bucks crossed upon 
common ewes, the lambs are much sought after 





at high prices. Mr. Taylor’s neighbors, however 
incredulous at first, now unite in placing very 
high estimation upon this breed, and they would 
be very loth to part with the use of the rams. 
The offer of several of the very choicest of 
his lambs, to be sold at his approaching sale— 
one only, which he considers the best, being re- 
served—is, we are sure, after seeing the stock, 
bona-fide; and we consider it due to our readers 
to say, that the opportunity is one the like of 
which has never been offered in this country to 
obtain sheep of this breed, and indeed better 
South-downs can not be bought anywhere in the 
world. Many sheep of Mr. Taylor’s own rais- 
ing are fully equal, and in some cases superior 
to the imported stock, except in the case of one 
or two of the Webb bucks, which seem as near 
perfection as a sheep can come. It is very in- 
teresting to compare the present perfection of 
the South-down with the form considered excel- 
lent in animals of this breed a few years ago, to 
see how the chest is deepened, the girth expand- 
ed, the loins widened, the length gained in the 
rump, the gain in the neck, the breadth of the 
back, ete. So gratified were we, that we esteem 
it a privilege to commend this noble breed and 
Mr. Taylor’s sale to the attention of our readers. 


“ Pleuro-pneumonia,” or Lung Murrain in 
Neat Cattle. 





This disease, at present unknown at the 
West, with us at the East is so far naturalized 
that we believe it may break out in almost any 
herd situated on any important thoroughfare, 
or in which there are working cattle which go 
upon the highway. Still there is as yet but very 
little of it. The vigorous measures pursued in 
Massachusetts and other New-England States, 
to a certain extent checked the evil, and the ex- 
istence of the disease at other points along the 
sea-board where ship cows have been bought, 
though frequently recognized, has not given rise 
to extensive disaster. We have no doubt the 
disease may be suppressed, wherever it breaks 
out, by the perfect isolation of the herd, and the 
slaughter of every animal of it; not as was done 
in Massachusetts, killing and burying every ani- 
mal; but by putting the cattle under treatment 
until they are cured and fattened, when they may 
be slaughtered; the flesh will be good food, and 
the hides good leather, and no danger need be 
apprehended to other stock, after the barns and 
stalls have been thoroughly whitewashed and 
limed, and aired for some time. We saw the 
disease as it existed in Massachusetts, and were 
fully convinced of its intensely contagious na- 
ture. The fact that of the hundreds of cattle 
slaughtered in North Brookfield and vicinity, 
there was not a single case where the contagion 
could not be traced directly to the imported 
Dutch cow of Mr. Chenery’s herd which arrived 
sick, is abundant evidence ;—that is, directly to 
that cow through several others by which the 
disease was conveyed, And again the fact that 
at a certain house-moving in that town, where 24 
yokes of cattle were used in one “string,” one 
pair of these, having contracted the disease from 
a calf brought from the originally infected herd, 
though not showing it, still communicated 
the disease to every one of the 23 other yokes, 
not a single one of them all being found which 
did not give evidence of the murrain. 

The disease exists in Brooklyn, N. Y., and in 
New-Jersey, and in some places on the Hudson 
River where cows from the distillery stables have 
been taken. Vigorous means need to be taken 
to control it. The States should act, and so 





should individuals. It isa great crime to sell 
an animal supposed to be infected, or to keep 
such a fact or supposition secret. We need ed- 
ucated veterinarians. A few are in this country; 
however there are hundreds of quacks to one 
who knows his business. 

Ina paper which discussed this subject in 
“ Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times,” by Louis Brandt, 
veterinary surgeon, we find the following de- 
scription, which accords well with our own ob- 
servation and knowledge of the disease, 

SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE. 

“Tn localities in which the disease has never ex- 
isted, veterinary surgeons themselves can be con- 
vineed of its presence only by dissection. 

“1, The evolution of the disease, in the first period, 
is so secret and feverless, that only a practised eye 
can detect its presence. The first observable symp- 
tom is, a short, dry, weak cough, or hic-cough, gen- 
erally without repetition, which, in the beginning, 
occurs but seldom, and then when the animal rises 
or is watered, but afterwards more frequently, and 
accompanied by great pain and effort, a remarkable 
crooking of the back, a stretching of the head and 
neck, and a quaking motion of the flanks, the cough 
becoming more and more hollow and dry ; more- 
over, a slight feverish motion, frequent changes in 
the temperature of the horns and ears, the muzzle 
now dry, now moist, bristling of the hair along the 
back, often a greater sensitiveness when the same 
is pressed, and sometimes a somewhat excited pulse. 

“In this period we find, on dissection, firm and in- 
crassated spots of a darker red, and of various 
sizes upon the generally pale and flabby lungs, and 
afterwards an effusion of yellow lymph around 
them in the cellular tissue, lying between the lobes 
of the lungs. In this period, the disease, when 
properly treated, is almost always curable. 

“2. In the second period, the appearances are: a 
feverish affliction of the whole body ; an accelerat- 
ed, difficult and unequal breathing, with expanded 
nostrils, and a violent motion of the flanks; a 
short, hollow, incomplete, and even suppressed 
cough; pain on pressing the breast behind the 
shoulders; coutinued standing with stretched head 
and neck, lying down only now and then, and for 
only a short time, and generally upon the diseased 
side, with the feet turned under the body, and the 
head and neck stretched out; reddened mucous 
membranes; dry muzzle; warm horns and ears; 
delayed, dry, ball-shaped, painful excrements ; en- 
tire loss of milk. 

“Dissection.—In this developed state of the dis- 
ease, the affected lung appears hard, firm, enlarged, 
heavy, can not be inflated, sinks in water, is covered 
with lymph from one-half to one inch in thickness, 
and when cut through looks like marble. The 
pleura and the lungs are covered with false mem- 
branes of different thicknesses and differeut forms, 
and commonly adhesions between the lungs and 
the ribs have taken place. Iu the thorax a dis- 
charge of yellowish, cloudy water, intermixed with 
flakes and strings, is found in various quantities, 
sometimes a pailful. A suppuration seldom appears, 
except in case of a previous inflammation of the 
lungs. " 

“Tn the first period, by proper treatment, a cure 
can be effected with a loss of scarcely five per cent. 
of deaths, but, in the second, the best surgeon will 
scarcely succeed in curing five per cent.; whence it 
follows, that if the owners are unable to cure the 
disease themselves, they should seek competent as- 
sistance in the earliest stages. There is no infec- 
tious disease that spreads so easily as this disease 
of the lungs, so that those who attend to animals 
thus infected should not go into a healthy stable. 
The air which remains in the clothes is sufficient, 
even after an interval of several days, to spread the 
disease in other stables. Even the surgeon who 
has been in an infected stable, should not go into a 
healthy one, without first having himself fumigated 
with chlorine or tar. Horses are not liable to be 
infected. It is even advisable, and beneficial to the 
diseased animals, to put horses in the same stable, 
for it renders their cure so much the easier.” 
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Breeding and Keeping Swine. 
anes 

The following article is returned by the Commit- 
tee to whom it was intrusted to decide upon the 
merits of the numerous articles received, as, on the 
whole, the most practical and universally applica- 
ble. The kind of swine which Mr. Henry describes 
is common in many parts of Pennsylvania and New- 
Jersey, and doubtless is the basis of the Chester 
County breed, which is now making an effort to be- 
come recognized as a regular breed. Whether it is 
really any better than any well-bred specimens of 
the Pennsylvania hog, we will not now discuss—but 
with so good a breed at hand, a farmer may be par- 
doned for knowing no more about the breed of his 
own hogs. We may with propriety here add that 
favorite breeds of swine with us, are the Windsor 
hogs, bred on Prince Albert’s farm in Windsor, and 
the Suffolk. The former are considered an im- 
provement on the latter, and both, with their 
crosses, are admirable for young pork. Welike the 
Chester County breed for a large one, very much, 
but for Eastern farmers, a small, quick-maturing 
breed for slaughter at 8 or 9 months old, is preferable, 
and most profitable, for hogs grow very little in the 
Winter, as a general rule, unless at a very consider- 
able expense in corn. Mr. Henry’s plan of feeding 
his pigs a little grain all the time, so as to keep 
them in good, rapidly-growing condition, is particu- 
larly commendable. Keeping swine on the “ root, 
hog or die” principle until fattening time, and then 
crowding them bya surfeit of corn, is very poor 
policy, yet extensively practised. Not less com- 
mendable is the boiling the corn, instead of giving 
the miller one-sixteenth of it for grinding, and then 
cooking it after all. We have no doubt the boiling 
answers every purpose. A few hours soaking 
would save fuel as well as better prepare the corn 
for digestion. As to marketing—how best to sell 

pork depends upon the market itself.—Eb. 
em QD ER 
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Rearing and Fattening Hogs. 
BY GATES HENRY, SCHUYLKILL CO., PA. 
Se ee 

The hog is well known all over the world, and is 
confined to no one part in particular. It belongs 
to the same class of animals as the elephant and 
rhinoceros, the thick-skinned, or Pachydermata. 

The utility of the hog is in agreat measure owing 
to its very remarkable fecundity, re-producing at 
one year old, and bearing from eight to ten young 
at a time (sometimes even more), and that twice a 
year. Some man-of-figures has estimated the pro- 
duct of a single sow, with only six young at a time, 
in ten generations, to be about 6,500,000. 

The hog was theanimal which the Ancients sacri- 
ficed to the goddess of the harvest, Ceres. 

It has been estimated that there are raised, in the 
United States, yearly, about forty millions of hogs, 
which, at $7 per head, amount to the immense sum 
of two hundred and eighty millions of dollars; if, 
then, the hog could be so improved as to raise his 
value one dollar a head, an immense amount of 
money would accrue to the interest of the farmer. 
As you say in your prospectus that you wish a 
farmer’s experience with raising the hog, killing, cur- 
ing, ete., in preference to his acquired knowledge of 
the brute, I will be candid enough to acknowledge 
that I do not know the breed of my own swine. 
They are only of moderate length, with broad, 
square shoulders and hams, short legs, and great 
depth, medium-sized heads and straight snouts. 

Hardly a day passes that we do not hear the remark, 
“as dirty as a hog.” This, I consider, a vilification 
of the animal which Franklin's colored servant said 
was the “only gentleman in England,” from the 
fact that he was the only animal that did not work 
in that country; I believe that the filthy habits of 
the hog are ina very great measure owing to his 
domestication, for in this State he is cribbed up in 
agsmall pen, and is fed upon the offal of every thing— 
upon the most disgusting food—and is considered 
as much an instrument for converting filth into 
compost; as a source of wholesome and palatable 
food, He has the propensity of wallowing in the 





mire common to all animals of his order, but gen- 
erally for the purpose of ridding himself of vermin, 
and of protecting his thinly covered shin from the 
attacks of insects. In this respect the hog is no 
more dirty than the elephant or the hippopotamus. 
No animal displays the changes arising from domes- 
tication more than the hog, which may be observed 
by contrasting the long-legged, wild and savage 
boar, with the short-shanked, docile, fat and plump 
Pennsylvania hog, which with difficulty walks rap- 
idly across the confines of his narrow pen. 


BREEDING AND REARING. 


In selecting my breeding hogs, I always pick out 
the best shaped, most thriving boar pig to keep over 
for a breeder. For asowI select a healthy shoat, 
well shaped, but thin and lank, in preference to a 
fat and sleek one; my reasons for this are, that the 
lean sow will produce more pigs, and raise them 
better, than one in high order—the sleek one con- 
verts all her food into fat and flesh for her own sides 
and back, while in the lean one it is converted into 
food for the young. This rule is applicable to all 
animals. A cow which shows every rib when in 
milk, will bring forth larger and better calves, and 
give more and better milk, than the one which al- 
ways looks fat enough for the slaughter. My ex- 
perience fully sustains my theory. My mode of 
raising hogs which are intended to be kept over, is 
to have them pigged about the latter part of August 
or first of September, and after allowing them to 
run with the sow from four to six weeks, confine 
them in a separate pen. When first taken from the 
sow they should be fed from six to eight times a 
day, or else they will fall off in flesh, and it will take 
them weeks to recruit. Their usual allowance, at 
first, should be about a pint of milk to each pig, 
and in order to facilitate the properly attending to 
them, the milk barrel should be kept standing very 
near the pen, from which it can be dipped with a 
pail with very little trouble, being replenished night 
and morning with fresh skimmed milk from the 
dairy. The quantity for each pig should be gradu- 
ally increased each day according to the growth of 
the pigs, until they have attained to the age of three 
or four months, when a regular allowance should 
be made them; and the number of times feeding 
may be diminished. At this time in the pig’s life 
a little grain fed night and morning, will not be 
thrown away on him ; a little oats or rye if the pig 
is in a healthy condition, followed by about a pint 
of corn, which may be subsequently increased to a 
quart. This addition of grain will tell amazingly 
in the growth of the animal, as well as have a ten- 
dency to keep him in such a condition, that when 
“fattening time” arrives he will be ready for the 
knife much sooner than a hog fed only on slops 
without the daily quota of corn, to say nothing of 
the saving of a good deal more corn than has been 
used up to this timein the feeding. The milk from 
the dairy, when weakened by the slops from the 
kitchen, should occasionally through the week be 
enriched by the addition of rye bran. 


STY AND BEDDING. 


There is no greater mistake made by farmers than 
allowing swine to run about out of the pen. To 
say nothing of the immense destruction which they 
are liable to do, they so completely run themselves 
down that it takes almost double the amount of 
feeding to get them in condition for butchering. 

The pen in which hogs are kept should consist 
of two apartments—a covered and an uncovered 
one. .An excellent manner in which to construct 
a pig-sty, is to erect a two-story frame building, 
having a part of the under story boarded off for a 
place in which to keep the slop barrel, reserving 
the rest for a dry pen for the hogs, and have a pen 
constructed outside, and communicating with this 
covered one. The feeding trough should be in the 
outside pen. In this manner, if the pigs are given 
a sufficiency of rye straw in the inside pen, and the 
outside one is kept well supplied with the buts of 
corn stalks, they will not only make an immense 
amount of manure, but will keep themselves white 
and clean, thus refuting the assertion of the filthi- 
ness which is continually flung at them. In the 





upper part of this pen should be kept litter for the 
bedding for the hogs ; or a part of it may be parti- 
tioned off for a hennery. 

I have adopted what I consider a very good as 
well as economical plan of getting the upper part’ 
of my hog building filled with good littering mate- 
rial. Itis this: When hauling in my corn fodder 
I cut off about two feet of the hard, dry buts, 
which the cattle can not eat, and have them bound 
into small bundles and stowed away in the upper 
portion of the hog-house, to be used as required. 
These corn buts when thrown into the outside pen 
are so torn and trampled up that they are converted 
into good, lasting manure, which has not its supe- 
rior on the farm, and which would be almost entire- 
ly lost if fed to the cattle in the fields, ete. 

FATTENING. 

When fattening time comes, I generally com- 
mence by fecding the “ nubbins,” and after two or 
three weeks, follow them up with shelled corn. 
This I always feed boiled, boiling in the morning 
what is required during the day, and at night what 
is necessary for the morning. Feeding thus, brings 
my work nearly all in daylight. In this way I can 
make my hogs fat enough for all practical purposes, 
by feeding them from fifteen to twenty bushels of 
corn, each, and in slaughtering at sixteen months 
old, they weigh from four to five hundred pounds. 
I neverlike them to exceed the latter figure in 
weight, for I have no fancy fér this overgrown and 
spongy pork of forced hogs. 


HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


You will observe that I do not particularize any 
disease or its remedy—the reason is that I know 
nothing about disease in hogs. I have never had 
occasion to know—taking care of my hogs, feed- 
ing them regularly and paying attention to their 
litter and quality of feed. In nine years’ experience 
in hog raising, I have had but one die—and that 
one I am constrained to think was bodily injured, 
as he became so weak in the hind-quarters that he 
was unable to support that portion of his body, 
and died while in very good condition, showing ne 
symptoms of disease. 


KILLING AND CURING. 


As to the killing of hogs, I presume that almost 
every farmer in the land knows as much as I do; 
at least, every one should. The butchering is a 
small matter—the work of a day—and I do not 
deem it necessary to insert my mode here, as all 
have nearly the same way of accomplishing this end. 
The way in which to realize the most money out of 
the hog meat is to cut every available scrap into 
sausage meat, and boil the rest into scrapple (cur- 
ing only the hams), and selling it while fresh, and 
the sooner the better, as both sausage and scrapple 
command a higher price early in the winter than at 
any other season. 

Thecuring of pork is, perhaps, one of the most 
important matters in connection with the rearing 
of swine, and my mode I consider as one of the 
very best, from the fact that it never fails. 

After the meat (hams or shoulders) is thoroughly 
cold, cut and trim the hams very close, then rub 
them well with salt, pack close in a barrel or tub, 
and after laying for three or four days, make abrine 
of the following ingredients: To every 100 pounds 
of ham, allow 4 gallons of water, 9 pounds of sail, 
4 pounds of sugar, 4 ounces saltpeter, and 1 ounce 
saleratus. The brincshould be boiled and the scum 
taken off; when cold pour it on the meat. From 
four to six weeks should be allowed, (according to 
size of hams), for the meat to remain in pickle. 
After the meat is hung up, allow two or three days 
to dry, then smoke with as little fire as possible. 
Use green hickory, with sassafras in small quantities. 
As soon as the meat is sufficiently smoked, each 
ham should be taken down and carefully wrapped 
in paper, then bagged to prevent the depredations 
of flies, and hung in a cool dry place, out of the 
reach of rats and mice. 

The fomgoing embraces only the knowledge, 
notings, affa experience of a practical farmer, about 
the hog. My object will be attained, if it shall 
prove to be of any benefit to any one. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION BUILDING OF 1862, 


The immense structure in which the World's 
Fair of 1862 is held, is in South Kensington, 
London. It is built of brick, iron and glass, 
and roofed with wood, covered with felt, and 
furnished withsky-lights. The galleries, as they 
are called, extend over nearly the whole build- 
ing, except the nave and transepts and domes. 
Our view presents the Eastern end; and the 
Western end is like it, having also just such a 
dome. These domesare of immense size, larger 
than the great dome of Saint Peter’s church in 
Rome, being each 160 feet in diameter, and 250 
feet high, while St. Peter's is only 130 feet in di- 
ameter, and 263 feet high. They are construct- 
ed of glass and iron, and must resemble consid- 
erably the beautiful dome of the World’s Fair 
building in New-York in 1853. The domes 
stand nearly 1000 feet apart, and are connected 
by the nave which is like the body of a church, 
85 feet wide and 100 feet high, and 1200 feet 
long. At each extremity the nave is crossed by 
a transept 700 feet long, by 85 feet wide, and 100 
feet high, the domes standing at the intersection 
of the nave and transepts. The long front pre- 
sented in the engraving is that of the eastern 
transept. The long southern front on the left 
of the picture is 1200 feet long, and the entire 
space between it and the nave is covered; as is 
also a nearly similar space on the northern side 
of thenave. The whole area covered is about 
15 acres, and the space occupied for exhibition 
purposes, 1,300,000 feet, exclusive of the tempo- 
rary building, 800 feet by 200, erected on the 
northwestern corner for machinery, etc. 

It is said there are 600 miles of floor-plank 
used, partly 6 inches and partly 7 inches wide, 
and many other curious statements are made. 
This immense building is well fill@ in nearly 
every department, and the managers have been 
obliged to exclude a vast number of articles, 
particularly in the British part of the exhibition. 











Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


Had all the applicants for space from England 
alone, applying before Dec. 1st, been allowed all 
the space they wanted, it is said they alone 
would have required a space nearly three times 
as large as the entire structure. 

The garden and show grounds of the Royal 
Horticultural Society are directly in the rear of 
this building on the north. The Show of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, however, is consid- 
erably removed, being at Battersea Park, on the 
other side of the Thames River. 
—et 6 


Editorial Correspondence. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S SHOW—HINTS, ETC, 





a 
Lonpon, ENG., J'uesday Evening, June 2A, 1862. 

One of the leading attractions which brought 
me across the Atlantic, and one which has 
drawn together here a large concourse of agri- 
culturists, not only from all parts of Great 
Britain, but from the Continent of Europe also, 
is the great meeting of the “ Royal Agricultural 
Society,” held this year in London. In consid- 
eration of the fact that the “ International Ex- 
hibition,” or ‘“ World’s Fair,’ would concen- 
trate here an unusual number of visitors, the 
Managers of the Royal Agricultural Society 
have made strenuous efforts to get up a Show on 
a scale far surpassing all previous ones in com- 
pleteness and magnitude. They have succeeded 
admirably, but I suspect from what I can see 
thus far, that they are likely to be disappointed 
in the returns to be received from tickets of ad- 
mission. It would seem as if one such attrac- 
tion as the “International Exhibition” really 
is, would be quite enough in one season, even for 
the City of London. It is too early yet, howev- 
er, to judge how far the Agricultural Show will 
be overshadowed by that of art and manufacture. 

I have only time before the closing of the trans- 
Atlantic mail, to note a few things—those which 





may afford hints to the managers of our own 
Agricultural Societies. The present policy of 
the Royal Society, is to concentrate upon only one 
Department of industry annually. Thus: (1)one 
year prizes are offered only for implements for pre- 
paring thesoil. (2) The next year the prizes are 
for harvesting implements, (3) and the third year 
for implements used in preparing the grain for 
market, and in fitting it for feeding. Last year the 
first class was on trial. This year the prizes are 
given only to animals. But though prizes are 
not offered, all varieties of implements and agri- 
cultural products are invited for exhibition. The 
appearance of the grounds to-day shows that 
prizes are not needed to call out exhibitors. 
The entries in the Implement Department 
alone exceed 5,000! The display is very fine, 
including every thing that can be used on the 
farm, in the orchard and garden, and in the 
farmer’s household, from a mousetrap to the 
ponderous steam plow. The Show grounds 
cover over 20 well packed acres, about half of 
which are occupied by covered stalls for farm an- 
imals. The latter are separately enclosed, and 
no one not directly employed about the animals 
has yet been admitted. I have not myself “pro- 
fessionally ” visited this enclosure, and can there- 
fore say nothing of it, beyond the fact that there 
are, for the animals alone, twenty five canvas-roof- 
ed rows of sheds, each nearly 500 feet in length, 
and I learn that they are pretty well filled with: 
animals. The judges, in threesets for each class 
of animals, have been at work all day, and to- 
morrow the public are invited in at a pound ster- 
ling (about $5) each, to see the animals and hear 
the awards. The daily admission to the imple- 
ment yards alone, for all of this week, is 2s. 6d. 
(about 62 cents)—a price which, with us, would 
be considered extravagant for seeing the whole 
show. Thursday the admission to the whole 
ground is to be 5s. (about $1.25); on Friday and 
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Saturday 2s. 6d., and the first three days of next 
week 1s. (about 25 cents). 

The system and order everywhere visible in 
the implement department is admirable and 
worthy of general imitation. A separate divis- 
ion is allotted for machinery in motion, and here 
I find about twenty farm steam engines all in 
operation. The field trial is twenty miles dis- 
tant, where there are a dozen steam plows and 
steam cultivators to be tested on Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday. Within the main enclosure 
are 16 canvas tents, each from 450 to 500 feet 
long, and these are filled up with an infinite va- 
riety of implements of every conceivable kind. 
Some of them arenew, and not yet familiar to Am- 
erican cultivators, but not a few of these imple- 
ments are the result of Yankee inventions. Every 
article exhibited is required to have its retail 
price plainly affixed. The entries were closed 
nearly two months in advance, which left am- 
ple time to arrange each article or group of ar- 
ticles in good order, and in appropriate places. 
It also allowed the printing of a complete cata- 
logue of every thing exhibited, and its exact 
place on the ground. This catalogue also con- 
tains a brief description of the articles, in from 
one to twelve (12) lines. Six lines are printed 
without expense, but each line above six is 
charged for at the rate of twoshillings (4 dollar) 
per line. The catalogue, though containg 450 
pages, is furnished at a shilling. It gives an en- 
graved diagram ofthe whole exhibition ground, 
the number of the tent, etc.,so that any one 
having it can go directly to any article he may 
wish to examine. It will be well for the man- 
agers of our exhibitionsto adopt a similar meth- 
od. A book or pamphlet of entries allowing 
each exhibitor to set forth the peculiar merits 
of his implements or other products, in a limi- 
ted space at a specified rate per line, would af- 
ford a handsome revenue, and be advantageous 
to both exhibitors and visitors. I have not time 
to further describe the agricultural exhibition, 
which is, beyond comparison, the largest and 
best arranged agricultural show yet produced. 
I expect to gather very many hints which will, 
I trust, be useful to our readers, in the future. 

). J. 
Awards at the Royal Agr. Show, (Eng.,) July 2, 1862. 
SHORT-HORNS. 

1.—Bulls over 3 and under 6 years old: Ist prize, $150, 

to ‘‘Lord Adolphus,” sired by Mr. Booth’s Cardigan 
(12,556), dam, Lady Annabella, bred by John Wood, Dar- 
lington, Yorkshire.—2d prize, $75, to ‘Lord of the Harem” 
(16,430), sire, Duke of Buckingham (14,428), dam, Grand 
Turk, shown by J. H. Langston, M, P., of Chipping Nor- 
ton. 
I1.—Bulls over 2 and under 3 years old: Ist prize, $150 
to “Forth,” sire, Prince Alfred (13,494), dam, Rowena, 
shown by Wm. Stirling,M.P., of Kier, Dunblane.—2d prize 
$75, to “Gamester,” (white), sive, Prince ‘Tallyrand (16,765), 
dam, Griselda, shown by Henry Ambler, of Watkin- 
son Hall, Halifax, Yorkshire.—3c prize, $25, to “ Great 
Seal,” (red) sire, Lord Privy Seal (16,444), dam, Jenay 
Groat, shown by A. J. Balfour of Whittingham. 

I1f.—Bulls over 1 and under 2 years old: Ist prize, 
$125, to ‘‘ Whipper-in,” (roan), (19,139), sire, Cock of the 
Walk (15,782), dam, Annie, bred and shown by Stewart 
Majoribanks, of Waterford, Herts.—2d best, $75, to “ Roy- 
al Butterfly 10th,” sire, Royal Butterfly, dam, Sweetheart. 

1V.—Bull calves above 6 and under 12 month’s old: Ist 
prize, $75, to calf shown by Jonas Webb, Babraham. 

V.—Cows above 3 years: Ist prize, $100, to R. Booth, 
North Allerton.—2d prize, $50, to Lady Pigot, New Mar- 
ket.—3d prize, $25, to Jonas Webb, Babraham. 

Among the owners of winning animals in other classes 
of Short-horns are: Duke of Montrose, Glasgow; J. 
Lane, Cirencester; Lord Feversham, J. Douglass, R. 
Booth, Lt. Col. Towneley, T. Atherton, R. R. Middleboro, 
J. Robinson, Lady Pigot. Jonas Webb received a gold 
medal as the owner of the best male animal among the 
Short-horns, and R. Booth, North Allerton, the same for 
the best female animal in the Short-horn classes. 

HEREFORDS. 

The first prizes in the four classes of bulls go to Hon. 
Col. Hood of Windsor Park, R. Hill of Shrewsbury, J. 
Taylor and C. Vevers of Leominster, respectively. 

The first are in the 4 classes of cows and heifers go to 
H. Coate of Sherborne, J. M. Read of Cheltenham, Hon. 
Col. Hood, J. Baldwin of Stratford-on-Avon. 

Richard Hill of Shrewsbury, is the recipient of the 
medal for the best male animal, and H. Coate, of Sher- 
borne, received the medal for the best female. 

DEVONS. 5 
First prize for best bull over 3 and under 6 years, was 





awarded to James Davy of North Molton; do. for best 
bull over 2 and under 3, to W. Farthing of Bridgewater ; 
do. for best yearling bull, to Hon. Col. of Windsor 
Park ; do. for best bull calf also to Col. Hood; do. for 
best cow over 3 years, to James Davy of North Molton ; 
do. for best heifer, in milk or in calf, under 3 years, to W. 
Paull of Piddletown ; do. for best yearling heifer, to Jas. 
Davy of North Molton ; du. for best heifer calf from 6 to 
12 months old, to J. Davy of North Molton. 

Gold medal for best male animal was awarded to Jas. 
Davy of North Molton; and for best female to the same. 

JERSEYS OR ALDERNEYS.—The owners of first prize 
bulls are D. Smith of Basingstoke, R. Watts of St. He- 
liers, Jersey ; and first prize cows, etc., are owned by F. 
Newsam, J. P., of Stamford Hill; A. Le Gallais, St. Au- 
bins, Jersey, whose cattle also received one 3d prize, and 
several high commendations. 

AyrsuireEs.—In the four classes of bulls, the first pre- 
miums go to the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, J. Stew- 
art of Strathaven, in 2d and 3d classes, and the Duke of 
Athole of Dunkeld. The three first premium cows and 
heifers are owned by the Duke of Hamilton and Bran- 
don, in Ist class, and J. Stewart in 2d and 3d classes, 

Sueep.—Prizes are awarded to three classes of each 
breed, viz:.I. Shearling ram. II. Ram of any other age. 
III. Five Shearling ewes. The following are the names of 
the owners of Ist prize animals of some of the breeds 
most valuedin America: 

Leicesters.—W, Sandy of Holme Pierrepont sweeps all 
the prizes given to this breed, except the 2nd in the first 
class, and takes a gold medal for the best Leicester ram. 

Cotswolds.—W. Garne, Bibury ; W. Lane, Northleach, 
in 2d and 3d classes. 

South-downs.—Earl of Radnor, Highworth; W. Rig- 
den, Brighton ; Sir R. G. Throckmorton, Farringdon. 

Cheviots.—T. Brydon, Moffat; W. G. Hunter, Lang- 
holme; T. ©. Borthwick, Langholme; R. Borland, 
Closeburn. 
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Preparing for Wheat. 


The time has been when, throughout all the 
Atlantic States, there was no need of manuring 
the soil for grain crops. The rich, virgin lands 
contained all the necessary elements for their 
growth and maturity.» This is true now, to a 
greater or lesser extent, at the West. But else- 
where it is otherwise. The dung-cart must pre- 
cede the reaper, or the latter will gather only 
scanty sheaves. There is little reason to fear 
that the plants will expend all their force in 
producing stalks, at the expense of well round- 
ed grain, or that the crop will lodge and mildew. 
We must make our soils warm and mellow, and 
get a quick, vigorous growth and early maturity, 
else the midge will follow hard after the crop 
and destroy it. From five to ten days in the 
time of maturing the crop, generally decides 
whether or no it will become the prey of the 
midge or rust. 

What does science teach us in reference to the 
needs of our soil? Prof. Norton says: “ The 
grain of wheat contains from 50 to 70 per cent 
of starch, from 10 to 20 of gluten, and from 3 to 
5, of fatty matter.” It would seem that wheat 
contains more nitrogenous substances than any 
other grain. <A careful writer on this subject 
says: “Up to the formation of the kernels, ordi- 
nary soils, with rain, dew and air, can furnish 
and grow the wheat plant. But when it comes 
to the fruiting part, the plant has to seek in the 
soil for materials out of which to fabricate its 
seed. Itis necessary, therefore, that there be 
in such soil what we farmers call nutritive or 
putrescent manure—something out of which 
nitrogen can be formed.” In barn-yard manure, 
and other fertilizers of similar character, we 
find this important element. 

Every farmer who intends to sow wheat in 
the Autumn, should preserve a large lot of his 
Spring supply of manure to put in with his grain. 
Increase the pile in every possible way, during 
the Summer. Compost it with sods, half-rotted 
leaves, or straw and other litter, and in a few 
months the heap will have doubled its size and 
also its value. This stack being worked over 
will be in a half-decomposed state by sowing 
time, and thus will be in just the best condition 
for nourishing the young crop. 

The common practice of manuring for corn 
in the Spring, and then following this with 
wheat without any more .mamute,. may apawer 





on some strong and rich lands; but otherwise, 
a fresh and abundant supply should be given be- 
fore sowing. Some of our sagacious farmers 
apply a barrel of salt per acre to. their wheat 
lands, a short time before seeding, and find the 
result every way satisfactory. 

That early and hardy varieties of wheat— 
such as the Mediterranean and Golden Drop— 
should be chosen for seed, where experience 
does not assure the success of other kinds; the 
land well drained, and the sowing done early, 
are points so manifest they need no urging. 
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Top-Dressing Mowing Land. 


The cutting of grass for hay is an artificial 
process, and must do more or less damage to 
the roots, Itstops the growth of the plant in 
its greatest luxuriance, and removes the shade 
from the roots at the season when they most 
need it. If the weather is dry they remain ex- 
posed to the burning sun for weeks, Timothy, 
especially, is a long time in. sending up new 
shoots, and is often killed outright by close mow- 
ing. The bulbs dry up, and it is quite likely that 
winter-killing gets the blame for injury done by 
the scythe in Summer. In pasturing land the 
grass is removed very gradually, and it is at no 
time bare. Good land not fed too close, will re- 
main in grass, giving remunerative crops for a 
century. But mowing lands, as they are gener- 
ally managed, need to be re-seeded every fourth 
or fifth year. Where a rotation is followed this 
may be the wisest course. But a farmer often 
has some lots that he would like to keep in mead- 
ow continually. He may do this by top-dressing 
immediately after mowing. This is especially 
desirable with lands seeded to timothy. From 
several experiments we believe this to be the 
best time to apply a well made compost, or any 
coarse manure, and should always attend to it 
now, if the haying were not so pressing. But 
with mowing machines and horse-rakes, farm- 
ers can accomplish much more than was possi- 
ble twenty years ago. The manure acts asa 
mulch to the roots of the grass immediately. It 
makes the most ofevery rain and dew that falls, 
and soon changes the bare meadow to a green 
field. The aftermath is much more luxuriant, 
and we get, in the increased burden of grass, a 
return for the manure within two months of its 
application. We believe meadow land may be 
kept up to a yield of three tuns to the acre, by 
the annual application of compost as soon as 
the grass is cut. 

We have before us a strip of meadow ma- 
nured at this time two years since, and another 
by its side treated in the ordinary way, i.e., mow- 
ed and left to take care of itself. The one has 
a promising growth of timothy, and upon the 
other this grass and the red-top have mostly 
given place to sorrel. We know of no reason 
for the difference except the top-dressing in July 
1860. We now apply manure to meadow land, 
more or less, at all seasons, but manage to have 
a good supply for the land as soon as the hay 
crop is gathered. By this course, we expect to 
keep some fields in grass perpetually, with no 
falling off in the yield. 

A Connecticut farmer, recently speaking oi., 
the very great value of seaweed, paysieuidrly’ 
rockweed, told us he had empjpyed an old’ 
man with an old horse to fire srokiveed: last, 
year, and spread it daily upon, mowings, from” 
August to November. The. loads were’ small!’ 
A very zreat good effect was. seen, but most 
markedly by far, where the application was, 
made earliest in the season—equally shown. in 
the first crop and in the aftermath this year 
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Weeds. 
cat: eae 
“ Slack never thy weeding, for dearth nor for cheap, 
The corn shall reward it, ere ever ye reap ; 
And especially where ye do trust for to seed, 
Let that be well used, the better to speed.” 

Old Tusser uttered many pithy sayings in his 
rude rhymes, doctrines as sound to-day as when 
they were uttered. We have now reached a 
season when many are accustomed to slacken 
their weeding, and thus lose much that has been 
gained by the clean tillage of the first part of 
the season. The corn is laid by, and the pota- 
toes, and weeds grow apace even in the shade 
of the crops. They go to seed, and completely 
stock the ground, making work for future 
years. It is a busy season of the year, and it is 
thought that labor will pay better somewhere 
else, than in subduing these pests of the farm. 
We have seen corn fields well manured, and 
otherwise well managed, so matted with grass 
and weeds, that there would be a loss of thirty 
per cent. on the yield. We have seen oat-stub- 
ble, and other fields stocked to grass, so over- 
grown with weeds that the young grass was 
choked, and made so feeble that it could not 
withstand the Winter frosts. We have seen 
pastures overgrown with Canada thistles, briars, 
and shrubs, so that they would not yield half a 
crop of grass, and this of inferior quality. 

What is to be done with our August weeds? 
It is of course too late to cultivate potato fields, 
as that would lead to the setting of small tu- 
bers. Some varieties are already dug, and others 
soon will be. All sorts, if planted early, would 
mature by the last of this month, and then the 
weeds might be turned under by the plow be- 
fore they have time to seed. One of the advan- 
tages of a second crop is, that it makes clean 
work with the weeds. Turnips, beets, carrots, 
and all the late crops require cultivation, until 
it is too late for weeds to seed. Even if the 
ground lies idle, it will pay to turn in the weeds. 
Suppose it costs $2 an acre, that is cheaper than 
to do $4 worth of extra weeding next season. 

Corn is frequently cultivated this month, for 
the third or fourth time, and when the rows are 
wide enough, and the corn is not too forward, 
the horse should be kept moving between the 
rows. If this is not practicable, we can still 
pass between the rows with the hand-hoe, and 
cut up the few weeds that have started since 
the last cultivation. It is cheering to see a piece 
of corn haying the whole strength of the soil, 
not a weed standing among it. This, if the crop 
is otherwise well treated, fills out the cob to the 
end, and handsomely caps it. Cultivation is, to 
a certain extent, a substitute for manure, and 
with a plenty of this article, secures maximum 
crops. Few weeds will be found where corn 
grows at the rate of ninety bushels to the acre. 

There is no better month than this to kill 
Canada thistles, brush, and briars, that infest 
pastures, Cut, pile, and burn, without regard 
to the phase of the moon. Whatever quarter 
that. orb may be in, give no quarter to these 
pests. There is no economy in cutting down 
expenses by refusing to cut weeds and brush. 
Bush scythes would be cheap if they cost their 
weight in gold. Joe Stubbs has twenty acres of 
pasture capable of feeding as many head of 
cattle. One half the area is covered with briars, 
alders, elders, hard-hack, and Canada thistles. 
He can only pasture six cows and a horse there, 
and they are not very well fed. Joe is afraid 
of the bush scythe in dog-days. It is lonesome 
work. He is losing at least a hundred dollars a 
year for the want of it, It would not be lone- 














some to see twenty head of cattle in there, with 
no brush to hide them. Elbow grease is very 
efficacious in subduing weeds, and its use is 
good economy. JONATHAN. 
————Ss 6 — Oe 
Choosing a Building Site. 
on 

With some persons, the range of choice is very 
limited. If they are men of business, they must 
live quite near the shop, store, or office; if they 
are farmers, they must build the house near the 
center of their land, or where most convenient 
to carry on the farm work. But with others, the 
case is different; and it is to them chiefly that 
we now make the following suggestions : 

I. One thing to be considered in choosing a 
site, is its accessibility. Persons of a poetical or 
romantic turn of mind might choose to live 
perched on a high and wooded hill, remote from 
the common thoroughfares of men. But sober- 
er people would inquire, how are we to get to 
the house in dark nights, in muddy weather, and 
in winter? How are we to draw the hay and 
the wood, and other useful truck? Will it be 
convenient for our neighbors and friends to visit 
us, and for us to get to them? Strong as may 
be our attachments, if it is difficult for us to 
reach our friends, or for them to get to us, it will 
place a formidable barrier between us; our vis- 
its will be infrequent, and our attachments will 
gradually abate. The post-office, the church, 
railway station, stage office, and the store 
are institutions which men can not well get 
along without, now-a-days. Let us have an eye 
to these things, before laying the corner-stones 
of our permanent dwellings. Crossing many 
bridges, struggling through muddy roads, or 
toiling up and down hills, all interfere with ac- 
cessibility, and should be avoided, if possible. 

II. The surroundings of a site should be con- 
sidered. Who, unless he be the smithy himself, 
owner and proprietor, would want to build a 
house with the smoke and dirt of a forge just 
under his windows? Cattle-sheds, pig-stys, a 
slovenly neighbor's out-houses, any kind of 
building used for manufacturing purposes, a 
slaughter-hcuse, a quagmire,—in short, any 
thing and every thing in the line of nuisances 
ought to be avoided. One may think, perhaps, 
that custom will reconcile him to almost any 
thing; but not so, if he or his family are per- 
sons of sensibility. Whoever builds in the 
neighborhood of a nuisance will find it a source 
of continual mortification and regret, and will 
be quite sure, ere long, to sell out his property 
at considerable sacrifice. 

In some places, 2 number of persons club to- 
gether and buy a tract of land for building-sites, 
entering into a written contract that neither they 
nor their heirs or assigns shall use the land for 
other purposes than for residences and gardens. 
At Llewellyn Park, in Orange, New-Jersey, a 
similar plan has been adopted. A large tract of 
land is owned by a corporation, who offer build- 
ing sites for sale on condition that the houses 
put up shall be of a respectable character, and 
shall have nothing in their appurtenances to of- 
fend good taste. 

A small annual tax is assessed upon the lot- 
owners to meet the expense of keeping the 
roads, fences, etc., of the Park in repair. In 
such an arrangement, it would seem that one 
might enjoy the elegancies of a refined rural 
home in the midst of a handsome landed estate, 
without the expense and trouble of taking care 
of more than the small spot immediately around 
his own door, and perhaps the garden in the rear. 

TIL. The hearthfulness of a site is an important 
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matter. One would hardly wish to build on the 
edge of a marsh, or of any standing water, un- 
less he is proof against malaria. Then, there 
are some situations where the wind sweeps vio- 
lently through gorges, or up and down long val- 
leys, which are alike unhealthy and disagreea- 
ble. Low grounds generally are subject to 
dampness in Summer, and to extreme cold in 
Winter. But in avoiding low grounds, let us 
not go to the other extreme of pitching our tent 
on a high and bleak hill. A site moderately 
raised above low flats, yet not on the hill-top, is 
ordinarily the most salubrious, as it is the most 
pleasant. Such sites afford pure air, pure water, 
good drainage, and cheerful prospects, all of 
which are conducive to health and happiness. 

IV. The nature of the soil should be looked to. 
Whoever builds in the country, builds there 
principally for the sake of having a little farm 
or garden and orchard, and ornamental trees. 
But these will not succeed well on a rocky bluff, 
a sandy plain, or a bed of clay. Is the soil good 
for farming purposes? Will it grow corn and 
potatoes well? if so, then an important queés- 
tion is settled. For, if it will raise these, it will 
raise magnolias, pears, grapes, wheat, and what- 
ever else one has a mind to cultivate. If the 
soil is poor to start with, time and money, anda 
great deal of patience, will improve it; but the 
process will be very laborious. 

VY. Any improvements already made upon a 
site should have considerable weight in deter- 
mining one’s choice. An orchard, not too old 
and scraggy, a few good shade trees of large 
size, any amount of grading, draining, manur- 
ing, fencing, etc., that may have been done, is 
only so much time saved, and so much money 
invested for the buyer’s benefit. Pleasant as it is 
to create one’s homestead wholly, yet life is 
short, and it is quite a help to have a few things 
already created to one’s hand. 

We might add other hints, but these are all 
that our crowded columns will now admit. To 
all contemplating building dwelling houscs, we 
say, think twice before you build once. 
<—— @ 


Spontaneous Vegetation. 


oo 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

“Now, did this vegetation spring from an 
original principle in the soil, or from seeds, per- 
haps a thousand years old, buried in that hill? 
Howcame they there? Did the fire beget them ?” 

The foregoing “nuts” of ScHoLasticus, in 
the June No. of the American Agriculturist, may 
not, after all, prove tobe as hard-shelled as some 
imagine. I am rather of the opinion that a lit- 
tle impression may be made upon some of them, 
by striking them in the right way. It is well 
known that the seeds of many plants will re- 
tain their vitality for an indefinite length of 
time, in favorable situations. I saw an account 
not long since, of seeds being found with an 
Egyptian mummy, that had remained for thou- 
sands of years entombed with the body, which 
readily germinated, on being planted in suitable 
soil. After the burning of the timber of an old 
“irdling,” in my immediate vicinity, “multi- 
tudes of a cruciferous plant,” (the Brassica rapa) 
were found growing, in some of the beds of the 
burned logheaps, which excited the wonder and 
astonishment of the whole neighborhood. It 
was at length ascertained that the part where 
the rapa was growing in such quantity, had, 
about twenty years previous, been a “turnip- 
patch.” The seeds of numerous plants, as every 
body knows, require a very great amount of leat 
to make them sprout. Some, for this purpose, 
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pour boiling water on onion seed. The vitality 
of some seeds is preserved by water. The bulb- 
lets of the Lemna (Duckweed), always remain 
from Autumn until Spring, in the bottom of 
shallow ponds, and if carried into deep water, 
and then should sink below the warming influ- 
ence of the sun’s rays, instead of rising to the 
surface and germinating, might remain for years, 
and still retain their vitality. The Isnardia palus- 
tris, an aquatic, growing in the bottom of streams 
of water, will flourish equally well if the stream 
happens to change its course and leaves the plant 
on dry ground. The Hibiscus moscheutos I have 
frequently transplanted from the borders of lake 
Erie into dry ground, and it has uniformly 
flourished as well as in its native marsh. And 
so of scores of other plants. 

We know that seeds will produce plants. It 
has been demonstrated ten thousand times be- 
fore oureyes. But that they have ever been pro- 
duced in any other way, since the formation of 
the first specimens, described by Moses as the 
third day’s work of the Creation, J have no evi- 
dence for believing. To depend upon an “orig- 
inal principle in the soil” fora crop of weeds 
even, I should consider a very uncertain affair. 
I sow the seed, believing, with Paul, (IL. Cor. xii. 
28) that “ God giveth to every seed his (its)own 
body.” But if the soil produces plants without 
seeds, it can be proved. Institute a thorough 
examination, with magnifying glasses of high 
power, when the thing first starts into being. 
Trace it down to the “center of motion,” and if 
there is absolutely no cotyledon, none of the es- 
sential organs of a seed, then write under the ex- 
amination Q. E. D. DIScIPULUS. 

Little Mountain, Ohio, June 1862 
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Tim Bunker on the Cost of Pride. 
ot 

“Father, have you seen the <Agriculturist?” 
asked Sally, as she handed her second baby to 
her mother and the paper to me. I had been to 
the post-office that afternoon, and had not had 
a chance to look at it, even if I had been in the 
house long enough to do it. This is generally 
the way ; the women have the first cut. I have 
known Mrs. Bunker to leave a batch of dough 
she was mixing to read the paper, and that I 
guess is about the last thing a house-keeper 
ought to leave, especially if the yeast is good. 

You see it so happened that Sally and her 
children came over from Shadtown that after- 
noon, to make us a little visit. She has always 
been good about coming home, and since John 
has been gone to the war we have seen more of 
her than usual, which is very thoughtful in her. 

“Well no, [haven’t. What is in the wind now 2” 

“Just read what a Western Farmer says about 
your taking lessons in spelling. You see you 
get great credit for my correcting your letters 2” 

“Credit, girl! The man is poking fun at me 
for writing out of character. I knew it would 
come to this, if you and the printers didn’t let 
my spelling alone.” : 

I have never told the public what lots of 
trouble I have about these letters, being a mod- 
est man, and not caring to push my private 
matters into notice. Folks are so awful proud 
now-a-days that everything has to be fixed up 
before it can show itself, from a baby’s dress to 
a President’s proclamation, They even find 
fault with Lincoln’s State papers, because the 
rhetoric isn’t quite tall enough, and the gram- 
mar don’t always break joints. I’m expecting 
nothing else but they'll get out a new edition 
of the catechism, and our children will be 
taught “The chief end of man is to fix up.” 





You see in the first. place. I didn’t want to 
write at all, considering that I understood the 
use of a plow enuff sight better than the use of 
the pen, and remembering that old saw “ Let 
the cobbler stick to his last.” I still think there 
is wisdom in that saying. But you see the edi- 
tor thought I had better write, that I ought not 
to hide my light under a bushel, and all that 
sort of thing. He was very civil in his compli- 
ments, and what was I that I should set up for 
knowing more than an editor, and the editor of 
the Agriculturist, too? I thought he ought to 
know what sort oftalk would edify farmers, and 
I didn’t pretend to be any thing else. So I 
promised him that I would write for one year, 
and have kept on ever since. 

Then Mrs. Bunker didn’t want me to write ; 
*twould make a public man of me, and 
folks would come to stare round the house, as 
if they expected to see a lion in his cage ; lion- 
izing I believe she called it, and I suppose that 
was about what she meant. 

Then Sally put in agin’ my writing; said she 
should be ashamed to have my letters to her 
printed, because the spelling was awful. She 
admitted the sense was good enuff, about equal 
to any thing they had in boarding school, but 
the grammar and the spelling wanted fixing. 
So I had to tell her if the spelling didn’t suit 
her, she might fix it to suit herself. For my 
part I couldn’t see why it wasn’t just as well to 
spell words as they sounded, as to follow the 
dictionary. I thought plow was about the same 
tool, whether they spelt it with a w or ugh at 
the end; one was considerable shorter than the 
other, and would save ink ; besides, every body 
would know what I meant, and that was the end 
of talking or writing, to be understood. But I 
couldn’t convince her by any common sense ar- 
guments, that my spelling was good enuff. 

So “ Western Farmer,” and the public will see 
that my ideas have to go through about as much 
grinding and fixing before they come to light, as 
a bag of wheat does before it comes on to the 
table in the shape of bread. Sally must have 
her say, and the editor his, and the printer puts 
in the stops and pauses; so that by the time my 
ideas get back to me in the paper, I don’t hardly 
know them. Some of them look as if they had 
been to college, and some to boarding school, 
and some brought up ona farm. But I take it 
the Sense is understood, which is the chief thing. 


There is one thing I don’t exactly understand, 
why they should put in what Jake Frink says, 
and Uncle Jonathan, and the rest of them, just 
as I write it, and practice their fixing up on me. 
I talk for all the world just like Seth Twiggs, 
but Sally says that is the vernacular, and don’t 
look well in print. Perhaps it don’t. Tastes 
differ. I don’t think it pays for altering. In 
my opinion Sally had better mind her babies 
than to be tinkering with my spelling, and I 
guess the public would understand my writings 
quite as well if the printer didn’t spend so much 
time on the commas and exclamation points. 
Why, any fool would know when a question was 
asked, without.the sign. They say they keepa 
fellow in the printing office at about $3 a day, 
just to tend to this kind of tinkering. I don’t 
think it pays; but that is none of my business. 

This pride shows itself everywhere, and is 
about as troublesome on the farm as in the city. 
Tam afraid it will be the ruin of the nation yet. 
It seems to grow worse the longer I live. It 
costs me a great deal more to live than it did my 
father, and if John ever gets back alive from the 
war, he will never be able to live in the simple 





way I have done. Pride costs more than all 


other necessary family expenses. It has made 
many a man a bankrupt, and it keeps a good 
many of my neighbors poor. Every thing they 
earn is spent upon their backs; or upon or- 
namenting and fixing up their houses and 
farms. Farming is a good business, and pays 
all decent demands upon it, but it will not 
support much pride. A fence that.costs a dol- 
lar a rod will turn cattle just as well as a 
faced wall of hewn stone, costing twenty 
times as much. The nineteen dollars extra 
goes to the support of pride, and farming 
ought not to be expected to foot the bills. A 
barn that will shelter hay and cattle, is just 
as good as one costing four times as much, fin- 
ished as elegantly as adwelling. Farming will 
not pay for the clapboards, the lath and plas- 
tering, the ceiling and varnish. If a man has 
made a fortune in trade, there is no objection to 
his building a country seat, and living like a 
prince. His profits will suppért his pride. But. 
the profits of ordinary farming will not justify 
a like expenditure. He may keep, if he will, a 
servant to each member of his family, but a 
farmer must serve himself. When hegets above 
his business he had better leave it. It strikes 
me thata farmer’s pride ought to run to his bus- 
iness, rather than to his walls, and buildings. 
Other folks have to have dwellings, barns and 
fences, and it is no great shakes to own good 
lumber and paint. But farmers only have a deep 
rich soil, fine wheat and corn fields, and luxu- 
riant meadows. It will pay for a farmer to cure 
a horse-pond, to drain a swale, orto turn a bar- 
ren pasture into a meadow that will cut three 
tuns of hay to the acre. It will pay for him to 
raise fine horses and cattle, pigs and sheep. 
He ought to gratify his pride in the line of his 
calling, and not undertake to rival merchants 
and nabobs. If he fixes up his fields and breeds 
good points in his stock, people will not trouble 
themselves very much whether he says cow o1 
keow, or attends spelling school late in life. 


Hookertown, Yours to command, 
July 15th, 1862. TimotHy Bunker, Esq. 


[Squire Bunker's, like the rest of our corres 
pondence, has to go through the mill.—Eb. ] 


Book Farming. 
pe Me 

We sometimes meet with farmers who deride 
book-learning as useless, yea, as‘even hurtful to 
the interests of agriculture. Give usexperience, 
they say; that is enough, and that is safe. We 
know one farmer in particular, a shrewd, keen 
man, who learned his calling from his father be- 
fore him, and who still learns much by visiting 
his brother agriculturists; but he has a mortal 
prejudice against book-farming. Probably, 
much of what he knows and prides himself on 
knowing, is really the product of scientific study 
by bookish men. If many of the useful methods 
which he practises had never been disseminated 
through books, perhaps neither he nor other 
farmers would ever have known them. 

When a man has learned something really 
useful, (no matter how he learns it,) why should 
it not find its way into print for the benefit of 
others? But no—oh no! for then it would be- 
come book-farming. Some one has likened 
such a narrow-minded man to the great Omar, 
who said of the books in the Alexandrian Li- 
brary, “If they contain only what ia in the Ko- 
ran, they are not needed. If they contain what 
is not im the Koran, it qpust be false. Let them 
be burned.” So, if papers and books contain 
only what he knows, they are useless; if they 
contain anything he does not know, they must 
be false, and should be discarded, if not burned. 
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The Agriculturist Strawberry Show. 
a 

The time appointed for the exhibition of 
Strawberries at the Office of the American Agri- 
culturist, was well selected, taking into view the 
lateness of the season, as it came in the very 
hight of Strawberry time. A few valuable vari- 
eties were past, but most were in their prime. 















HIGH COMMENDATION—GENERAL SCOTT. 


We give a list of exhibitofs and varieties shown 
by each on next page. The spacious office of the 
Agriculturist, with tables extending through the 
middle from Park-Row to Nassau-street, and 
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FIRST PRIZE SEEDLING—BROOKLYN SCARLET. 


down the sides, was glowing with 
strawberries and roses, and crowd- 
ed with gratified visitors from 1 
o’clock on Friday till 6 o’clock on 
Saturday evening. Before visitors 
were admitted, the Committee, 
consisting of Dr. I. M. Ward of 
Newark; P. B. Mead, Editor of 
the “ILorticulturist’; R, G, Pardee, 
author of the “Strawberry Man- 
¥ ual,” and Lowell Mason, jr., Esqs., 
had finished their examination, 
RS and very soon after, the names of 
S< exhibitors and the cards indicating 
“the awards were placed upon the 
plates. The show was a very in- 
structive one, on account of the 
great number of choice varicties, 
and the perfection of the berries. 
‘\. There was considerable competi- 
. SS tion for the prize offered for the 
XN largest three berries. The prize 
. was taken by Mr. Heins of Wood- 
stock, an amateur, with three ber- 
ries of the Triomphe de Gand, 54, 
54, and 6 inches in circumference, 
and weighing altogether 2 ounces, 
The cut which we present repre- 
sents them very well, and shows 
the tendency of the Triomphe to 
assume the cockscomb shape, so far 
as to form almost perfect rosettes, 
the stem being in or near the center 
of the flat, circular fruit. The 
show of varieties from the Mar- 
shalls was very fine, the berries 
being of large size, in fine order, and of valua- 
ble varieties. Mr. Heins showed other very well 
grown berries of choice kinds also, doing great 
credit to him as an amateur cultivator. Myr. 
Fuller has for some years been growing famous 
on account of his success in raising fine seed- 
lings; the choicest of his collection were pre- 
sented, with the exception of some which were al- 
ready past, among 
which was the Bart- 
lett, a fine berry, 
and very carly; it 
is also one of those 
varieties, plants of 
which we have 
abeen distributipg 
fy free to new subscri- 
m bers. Mr. E. Wil- 
Hj liains’ berries were 
Y fancilully arranged 
yj!) in Cones, and made 
HT] i quite a show, at- 
ij! | ///;| tracting much at- 
Hj) ‘///i tention from visi- 
' f/ tors, but the berries 
did not appear by 
any means so well 
as if they had been 
in plates, though 
the collection in- 
cluded many choice 
kinds. The collec- 
\ tion of Mr. Prince 
was _ interesting 
from the number of 
his own seedlings 
that it contained. 
It was, however, 
entered for exhibi- 
| tion only, therefore shielded from criticism, and 
ought not perhaps to be compared with the 
beautifully grown berries exhibited by others. 
We give engravings of three of the seedlings, 
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which received the notice of the Committee, and 
regret our inability to show also a cut of Mr. 
Burgess’ Little Monitor, which received the pre- 
mium as the best flavored seedling. 


Brooklyn Scarlet, raised by Mr. A. S. Fuller, of Brook- 
lyn, as announced in the list of premiums published last 
month, took the prize as the best seedling. It is well rep- 
resented in the engraving. Berry large, long conical, 
symmetrical ; color bright scarlet; flesh nearly white, 
firm, and juicy ; seeds brown, prominent; calyx large ; 
flower-stalk stout ; flavor good ; quality best. Plant hardy, 
vigorous, very productive, rather late ; flowers perfect. 

Garibaldi, raised by Mr. Wm. A. Burgess, of Glen 
Cove, received the second prize. Berry large, elongated, 
semi-cylindrical, (often more so than the cut represents); 
color rich crimson ; flesh light colored, firm ; seeds mod- 
erately depressed ; surface glossy ; flower-stalk erect and 
stout ; flavor sweet and excellent; quality best; plant 
hardy, productive ; foliage large, vigorous, and shadowing 








the fruit ; early ; flowers perfect. 

General Scott, also raised by Wm. A. Burgess, received 
the high commendation of the Committee. Berry large, 
nearly round, with neck and calyx easily separable ; color 
bright scarlet; flesh streaked with color, firm; seeds 
deeply imbedded; fruit-stalk erect, stout, flavor and 
quality best. Plant very vigorous, hardy ; foliage large 
and of a dark, rich green ; flowers perfect; ripens early. 
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SECOND PRIZE SEEDLING—GARIBALDI. 


Little Monitor (Burgess) is a medium-sized, round, 
light-colored, white-fleshed berry of excellent flavor and 
exquisite quality, firm, but smooth and delicate in texture. 

Monitor, another of Fullers choice seedlings, was 
exhibited, but being the last plckings of the season, was 
not entered for the premium. We esteem it very highly 
as one of the very best of the larger kerries. It is de- 


scribed by the committee of the Farmer’s Club as follows: 
Berry very large, obtuse conical; color scarlet; flesh 
light colored, firm, and moderately juicy: seeds dark 


brown, prominent; calyx large, and easily parting from 
the berry ; foliage large, coarsely serrated ; flower-stalk 
stout; flavor good; quality best; very productive; 
early ; flowers perfect. 

(Mr. Fuller requests us to state that his 3 Seedlings, Brook- 
lyn Scarlet, Col. Ellsworth and Monitor, are disposed of.] 


The engravings we present were very care- 
fully drawn from the fruit, and represent faith- 
fully the size and character of the individual 
berries, of which they are portraits. The out- 
line below the General Scott, is the size of a 
berry not of the group drawn, but not of an un- 
common size. The berries selected for drawing 
the seedlings were not the largest in any case, 
but only a little above the average, and selected 
for showing the characteristic shape of each va- 
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WINNERS OF PRIZE FOR THREE LARGEST BERRIES—TRIOMPHE DE GAND. 


riety. The outline with the large berries is that 
of the largest, from another point of view. 
This exhibition, like others already held and 
purposed to be held in the office of the American 
Agriculturist, was undertaken solely with a view 
to advance the knowledge of an important sub- 
ject, deserving the intelligent appreciation and 
investigation of the public; and except so far as 
it is an advantage to the Agriculturist to be 
recognized as earnest, wide-awake, and dis- 
criminating in all these matters, we sought no 
selfish ends. Our tables were offered free to 
any who would exhibit, and the decision of a 
wise and fair committee, very satisfactorily dis- 
tributed the prizes offered where they were cer- 
tainly due. It was therefore with no little sur- 
prise that we found notices appearing in one 
and another of our city cotemporaries, and in 
the Country Gentleman, reflecting both upon the 
management, and upon the exhibitors, stating 


that half the latter were not prescnt in time for 


the examination, greatly extolling the berries 
of Prince & Co., and giving the impression that 
the fruit of those who came too late by far sur- 
passed the others. Nothing could be more false, 
for not a single person who intended to show 
for a prize, failed to have his berries here 
promptly. We have traced these lying notices 
to their source; of their author—a man who 
would benefit himself by detracting from the 
fairly won laurels of others—we have nothing 
to say; but must express our surprise at the 
ungenerous notice, which our usually gentlemanly 
agricultural cotemporary gives “ The Strawber- 
ry Exhibition in New-York.” 
LIST OF ENTRIES. 

Prof. Huntsman, Flushing, L. I.—Seedling 
John Rassbach, West Bloomfield, N. J.—Ward’s Seedling. 
Mrs. M. Pryer, Newtown, L. 1, ~Wilson’s Albany. 

sabia ‘a a ae earner 
ypemnet e* agate L. 1.—Cutter Seedling, Tri- 
Patrick Ryan, gardener to J. B. Colgate, Esy., 47 Wall- 


st., New-York.—Trollope, 11 riomphe de Gand, Austin. 





H. E. Legg, Kingston, N. Y.—Wilson’s Albany. 

John Drummond, gardener to Mrs. J. H. Strong, Flush- 
ing, L. I.—Black Prince, Wilsen’s Albany, Jenny Lind, 
Triomphe de Gand, White (Bicton Pine), 3 large berries. 

Win. A. Burgess, Glen Cove, L. I.—Four new seedlings 
—No. 8 A, No. 8 B, (Garibaldi), No. 8 C, (Gen. Scott,) 
No. 8 D, (Little Monitor). 

G. H. Banta, Tappantown, N. ¥.—Wilson’s Albany. 

E. & G. Marshall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Wilson’s Al- 
bany, Great Austin, Triomphe de Gand, Longworth’s 
Golden Seeded, Voorhies’ Seedling, Scott’s Seedling, 
Peabody, Ward’s Favorite, Monroe Scarlet, Princess 
Frederick William, Gen. Havelock, Delices d’Automne, 
Jenny’s Seedling, Trollope’s Vicioria, Pyramidal Chil- 
ian, Hovey, Willey, Fragramt Scarlet, Westchester, 
Bicton Pine, Scarlet Magnate, Elton, Dundee, Hunts- 
man’s Pistillate, Duchesse, Feast’s Fillmore, Imperial 
Scarlet, Duc de Brabant, lowa, McAvoy’s Extra Red, 
Hooker, La Belle Bordelaise, Black Prince, Brighton 
Pine, Walker’s Seedling, Boston Pine, Madame Louese, 
Crimson Cone, Downer’s Prolific, Prince’s Climax, 
Large Early Scarlet, Ohio Mammoth, Bullett, Chorlton 


Prolific, Genesee, DeThury, Jenny Lind, British 


Queen—(48 varieties.) 
EK. Williams, West Blooinfield, N. Y.—Triomphe de 
Gand, Wards Favorite, Hovey, Wilson’s Albany, 


'Trollope’s Victoria, (variety for name,) Great Austin, 
Scott’s Seedling, Honneur de Belgique, Duc de Bra- 
bant, lowa, Black Prince, Genesee, Ward’s Favorite, 
Boston Pine, Moyamensing, Jenny Lind, Early Scarlet, 
Pennsylvania, New Richmond, Monroe Scarlet, Orange 
P-olifie, Scarlet Cone, Crimson Cone—(25 varieties). 

Win. F. Heins, Woodstock, N. ¥.—Hooker, Sir Harry, 
Triomphe de Gand, Great Austin, Vietoria, Langstroth 
Improved, Wilson’s Albany, Pyramidal Chilian, Cut- 
ter’s Seedling, Longworth’s Prolific, Seott’s Seedling, 
Chorlton’s Prolific, Jenny Lind, Boyden’s Mammoth, 
McAvoy’s Superior, Peabody, Ladies’ Pine, Scarlet 
Runner, Bartlett, Early Scarlet, Downer’s Prolific, Le 
Baron, Walker’s Seedling, Prince Diadem, Athlete, 
Vicomptesse Hericart, White Pine Apple, Albion, Len- 
nig’s White, (new seedling, 2 seedlings for competition 
of flavor—(32 varieties). 

Cc. S. Pell, N. Y. Orphan Asylum.—Wilson’s Albany, 
Great Austin, Triomphe de Gand, White Alpine. 

Wm. H. Goldsmith.—Hooker. | 

A, 8. Fuller, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Seedling, Triomphe de 
Gand, Trollope’s Victoria, Downer’s Prolific, Deptford 
White, Duke de Malakoff, Monte St. Julien. 

Solon Robinson, Yonkers, N. Y.—Wilson’s Albany. 

Win. Kearns, gardener to Wim. Shaw, Clifton, Staten 
Island, N. Y.—Longwortii’s Prolific, Wilson’s Albany. 





John Boyce, Fishkill, N. Y.—Triomphe ue Gand—(three 
large berries). 

C. M. Saxton, N. Y.—Mead’s Seedling—(exiibition.) 

J.C. Thompson, Staten Island, N. Y.—Duwner’s Pro- 
lific, Great Austin, Triomphe de Gand. 

J. Noble, Bowronville, Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Four varieties. 

W. R. Prince & Co., Flushing, L. 1.—Ariadne, American 
May Queen, Great Austin, Chili Hybrid, Diadem, Dow- 
ner’s Prolific, Fortunatus, Hooker, Hovey, Hudson’s 
Bay, Fillmore, Globose Scarlet, Imperial Scarlet, 
Iphigene, Jenny Lind, Ladies’ Pine, Longworth’s Pro- 
lific, Le Baron (Pine), Malvina, McAvoy’s Supérior, 
McAvoy’s No. 1, Ophelia, Perfumed Cone, Primate, 
Prince’s Late Globose, Scarlet Meltizg, Scailet Prize, 
Scarlet Magnate, Sirius, Scarlet Globose, Barnard’s Il- 
linois, Stewart, Suprema, Victorine, Weleome, White 
Pine Apple, Seedlings (No. 1, 12, 13, 15. 18; 24, 23, 26, 
28, 34, 38, 42, 45, 48), Bijou des Fraises Hautvois, Belle 
Bordelaise Hautbois, Male Hantbois, Green Pine Apple, 
Alpine Monthly White, La Mendonnaise Alpine, Mont- 
reuil Wood, English Ladies’ Finger, Comptesse de 
Beaumont, La Sultane, Lucas, La Constante, Margue- 
rite, Orb, Oscar, Prince Imperial, Rifleman (Ingram), 
Vicomptesse Hericart, Wizard of the North, Empress 
Eugenie, Triomphe de Gand—(57 varieties, besides 
the seedlings) (for exhibition.) ; 

An Amateur.—Scott’s Seedling. 

George F. Meyer.—Hovey’s Seedling. 

L. M. Pease, N. Y. Farm School.—Triomphe de Gand, 
Wilson’s Albany, (very superior). 

D. P. Usher, Staten Island, N. Y.—Peabody. 

Wm. Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J.—Triomphe de Gand. 

F. P. Sanford, Orange, N. J.—Triomphe de Gand. 

Mr. England, Bushwick, L. l.—Gooseberries. 

Alfred Waller, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Whitesmith’s Goose- 
berries. 

A. S. Fuller, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Cherries for name, 

Charles Mandeworth, Dutchess Co., N. Y.—Cucumbers. 

A. Bridgeman, New-York.—Six pots Gloxinia, very beau- 
tiful. 
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What Blackberry shall we Cultivate? 

smear 

None, say we, very decidedly, unless you have 
room for them, and will take care of them. We 
have plenty of wild fruit, in most years, of very 
fair quality, and unless we can get a steady sup- 
ply of a superior article in our gardens, it were 
better to plant them with cabbage and sweet 
corn. These are certain to have room enough, 
and to be cultivated. 

We are afraid many who have purchased 
plants, the last few years, under the induce- 
ments of pictures and advertisements, have 
made poor investments, not because we haye 
any doubts of the excellence of the fruit, but of 
the good sense and skill of the purchasers, It; 
will take years of experience and choked plants: 
to get rid of the popular notion that, because a 
blackberry plant takes care of itseli in the pas- 
ture, it will do the same in the garden, and. yield 
good crops. It will do nothing of the sort. 
Neglect the best variety, and it wil give not 
much better results than wild plants—a little 
fruit on one plant out of a dozen, in yuus of ay- 
erage moisture. We say then, unless you have 
a place in your garden that you can give up en- 
tirely to this plant, do not waste time and money 
in buying plants. They should be attached to 
trellises or wires, as this supports the lateral 
shoots much better than stakes. Most of the 
fruit grows on these laterals, and where they do 
well, they need support on account of the weight 
of the fruit. Trained in this way, it is easy to 
do the shortening-in at this season, with the 
thumb and finger, and to throw the energies of 
the plant into fruit-buds for next season. 

The New-Rochelle very génerally does well, 
and gives satisfaction to pains-taking cultiva- 
tors. It is acid if picked before ripe enough to 
drop off, and it decays if neglected too long— 
the canes are sometimes winter-killed—charges 
that may be brought against other very good 
varieties of fruit. The fact that it has become 
so widely disseminated in so short a time, is a 
pretty good test of merit. It, however, fails 
in some soils and climates, with the best care, 
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American Forest Trees. 
° 

A little examination will serve to surprise one 
at the richness of our North American Sylva. 
We would by no means disparage trans-Atlan- 
tic good things ; but when our own vast conti- 
nent furnishes us so many species and varieties 
of trees, and some of them the grandest in the 
world, let us not overlook them in the search 
for foreign novelties. 

It will surprise those who have not looked in- 
to this matter, to find that many rare trees, with 
strange-sounding names, are natives of our own 
land. Among conifers, take the following: Pi- 
nus flexilis, P. ponderosa, P. monticola, P. Sabiniana, 
P. Lambertiana, P. insignis, etc., are natives of 
Oregon and northern California. Thuja gigantea 
comes from the Rocky Mountains ; Juniperus oc- 
cidentalis, from Utah; Abies Menziesii, from Sit- 
ka, lat. 57°; Cupressus Noothkaensis, from the re- 
gion about Nootka Sound; Abies Douglasii, A. 
nobilis, and A. amabilis, from Oregon, between 
lat. 42° and 50°; Abies bracteata, and A. William- 
sonii lie a little further south than the foregoing. 
Near the sea, and in lat. 41°, we find Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, and Sequoia sempervirens, (California 
Red Wood,) and on the mountains of the same 
latitude the Sequoia gigantea, the famous Big 
Tree, called also Wellingtonia and Washingtonia. 

These will serve as specimens taken from a 
single department; and there are many more, 
hardly less remarkable. Now, it gives one the 
sense of a new possession, and a feeling of pat- 
riotic pride, to find that such trees are American. 

Another interesting discovery is, that some of 
these trees, though of northern origin—some of 
them even found along the snowy ridges of Ore- 
gon—are yet somewhat tender when transplant- 
ed into the same, or a lower, parallel of latitude 
at the East. Taking our illustrations again from 
among evergreens, here is Thwa gigantea, from 
the Rocky Mountains, in lat. 53°, but when set 
out in the neighborhood of this city, in lat. 40° 
or 41°, it is represented as “ not quite hardy.” 
Abies Menziesii, found at Sitka, lat. 57°, is cut up 
by the winters of lat. 48° at the East; Abies 
Douglasii grows wild on Vancouver’s Island, lat. 
50°, yet it can not be relied on here, in lat. 48°. 
Yet, again, strange to say, Pinus ponderosa, found 
in the interior of Oregon, north of lat. 50°, is as 
hardy all over our North-Eastern States as the 
native hemlock. The same may be said of 
Thuiopsis borealis, found wild north of lat. 50°. 
Pinus Lambertiana, found between 42° and 438° 
bids fair to succeed in the same latitude at the 
East. Cupressus Lawsoniana, found lower down, 
and near the Pacific coast, is trying hard to be 
hardy in the same latitude on the Atlantic. 

Here we have a few instances, out of many, 
of a general fact, that the hardiness of a tree or 
plant can not be positively determined by the 
latitude or longitude in which it is found indi-- 
genous. Many circumstances go to determine 
its hardiness. It is affected much by its geologi- 
cal position, not a little, also, by its altitude 
above the level of the sea, by the prevalence of 
certain winds, by the amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere, by the protection of surround- 
ing hills and forests, and other unknown and 
imperceptible causes. If, then, we wish to as- 
certain whether a certain, untried tree is hardy 
or not, we may form some conjecture from the 
latitude in which it is found, but can arrive at 
certainty only by a fair experiment. 

This, too, should be borne in mind by every 
planter. In transporting a tree from one part of 
the country to another, he will be very likely to 
fail unless he surrounds the tree with neariy the 


same conditions of soil, exposure, etc., as it had 
in its original habitat. Take this familiar ex- 
ample: the Kalmia latifolia, and Rhododendron 
maximum, and American Holly, all grow wild 
north of 43° in New-England; but if we re- 
move them south of that line into New-York, 
and yet give them unsuitable soil and aspect, 
they will dwindle away and perish. Unthink- 
ing persons will suppose they are “too tender 
for the climate,” when in reality they are hardy 
enough, but are mismanaged. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, we have only 
touched on a few points of interest in this sub- 
ject, and must leave them for our readers to fol- 
low out at their leisure. At another time we 
shall return to the inviting theme. 


A Hint to Tree Fanciers. 
i 

In our random experiments, last Spring, we 
met with a result which both surprised and 
gratified us. A Scotch larch, which had been 
planted in a certain spot, several years before, 
had become too large for the place it occupied, 
and must either be removed or cut down. 
What was to be done? A council was called, and 
soon a compromise was agreed on, for at least 
one year. The plan was to let it stand, but to 
head it in several feet at the top, and to shorten 
in the side branches full half their length. Her- 
etical treatment, surely, but we gave it, and 
then waited results. 

The tree being in a distant and secluded part 
of our grounds, we did not notice it particular- 
ly until about the first of June, when its appear- 
ance surprised us. The foliage had come out 
with unusual strength, and clothed the tree in a 
mass of heavy, rich verdure from top to bottom. 
We had trimmed it into a tapering or conical 
shape, like the Juniper, or Lombardy Poplar, 
and now it wasa beautiful, thickly tufted shaft 
of the most vivid green, altogether unlike the 
tree as commonly seen. The leaves were fully 
double their usual size, being nearly as long as 
those of the Austrian pine, and of the same col- 
or, only glossier and brighter. Not an inch of 
trunk or limb could be seen amid the mass of 
leaves. At a little distance it resembled a fine 
specimen of the Austrian pine, pruned into the 
Juniper form. It is now one of the most remark- 
able sights in our grounds, and we congratulate 
ourselves on the discovery. * 


Where to Feed Trees. 
a 

It is no uncommon thing to see a little circle 
dug around large fruit and ornamental trees, and 
a heap of manure applied. Perhaps this boys’ 
play does no hurt, but what good does it do? 
We might fancy the old tree looking down upon 
the workman with a sort of disgust and indigna- 
tion, and saying: “What are you about, Sir? 
Are you thinking to benefit me by scratching 
around my bole? No, no, Sir: my roots are 
out yonder, many feet away; my thousand 
mouths are far off, open and waiting for the food 
which they can not get so Jong as you confine 
it to my senseless trunk.” 

Any person can see a good illustration of our 
point, if he examines the grass under an oak or 
ash, or other gross-feeding tree. If the soil is 
rather poor, he will find the grass brown and 
dried in mid-summer ; and the dryness will be 
greatest at the ends of the roots. This circle 
will enlarge every year, the roots exhausting 
the nutriment of the ground as they extend. 

Now, obviously, the way to treat such trees, 

















and all others that we wish to thrive, is to ma- 
nure and till the ground all over the surface of 
their roots, but more especially at the extremi- 
ties, for it is there that they take in the most of 
their food. This is the very best way, but the 
next best is to manure the entire surface of the 
grass above the roots once a year; the nutriment 
will much of it find its way down to the roots. 
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Potatoes Mixing in the Hill. 
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Some errors have more lives than a cat. Kili 
them thrice dead, and bury them, yet they wil! 
not stay dead. The above notion is one of these 
instances of persistent resurrection. We'shiall 
not stop now to do anything more than hit the 
thing a rap, and then pass it by. 

It would seem plain to every mind that nu 
plant can “mix” through its branches and 
roots. Set the elm-tree in the same hole witha 
beech, and let their roots and branches grow 
and twine together for a century, and will there 
be any mixing of the two? Or let ared elm and 
a white elm grow side by side, or a red and 
white beech, and will either, in process of time, 
become streaked ? Who has not seen the red 
and white peony growing side by side for many 
years without any mixing? And the same may 
be said of any plant which is propagated by di- 
visions of the roots or tubers. Now, the potato 
is a tuber, like the peony. As we plant it, it is 
not the seed, but the tuber. And it will no more 
mix through this root than the peony through 
its. The only possible way of mixing this or 
any other plant is through the flower and seed. 

When different varieties of a plant, (say the 
peony, potato, or what you will,) grow side by 
side, and blossom at the same time, the pollen 
of one flower is often blown, or carried by bees, 
to other flowers, and thus produces a cross fer- 
tilization. The stigma of one blossom is im- 
pregnated by the pollen of another blossom; 
then the seed is matured and ripens. Now plant 
this seed (not the root, remember, for that has not 
been affected at all,) plant the seed, and we shall 
be likely to get a new plant having a mixture 
of the two varieties. Thus, if we sow the seed- 
balls of our potatoes, we shall doubtless get a 
mixture of varieties, but we may plant pieces 
of their roots to all eternity, and there will be 
no mixture. Indeed these roots are not real 
roots, but only enlargements of the branches. 

But some persons reply: we don’t care a fig 
for science; for we have facts to prove that po- 
tatoes do mix in the hill. And here, a cotempo- 
rary well observes: “No theory, however ab- 
surd, can be started, but some are ready to fur- 
nish proof of its correctness from actual obser- 
vation. Had the Messiah presented the question 
to the people of this day, which he did to the 
Jews some 1800 years ago,—‘Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?—some 
would be ready to reply in the affirmative, and 
declare that they had seen it done.” So now, 
men have facts ready to prove that wheat 
changes to chess; the influence of the moon's 
rays on vegetation and pork; and that potatoes 
mix in the hill. 

Let, however, a few other facts be noted, 
which throw some light on our subject. A par- 
ti-colored potato, if planted for a few years in a 
sandy soil, becomes lighter, and darker if grown 
in a heavy, clay soil. Plant only the light col- 
ored parts of the mercer, and the crop will be 
chiefly white. Plant several sorts of potatoes 
in the same field for several years in succession, 
and the finer varieties will be found mingled 
among the coarser, because the latter always 
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produce more abundantly than the former, and 
will get mixed with others, by careless hands. 
Sometimes a lot of one kind of potatoes is left 
in the ground over Winter, and next year we 
find them mixed with others—“ mixed in the 
hill,” indeed. Then, in the haste of gathering 
and housing, it is not strange that one sort gets 


‘mixed with another. And then in the Spring 


planting, when the different kinds are cut up 
and carried to the field, hired men will some- 
times mix the kinds without knowing it. In 
fact, it is almost impossible to prevent this 
where small potatoes are used for planting, be- 
cause the kinds are then not easily distinguished. 
Facts will always show that potatoes do not 
mix in the hill, unless it is done by the planter. 





Celery in the Trenches. 


It is much the best way to get a winter sup- 
ply of this delicious salad, to make late plant- 
ings any time this month. Nothing is easier, af- 
ter you learn how, than to grow it in perfection, 
tender, crisp, and juicy. The more rapid its 
growth the better. No plant delights more in 
moisture, and if the trenches are in well-drained 
soil, it is well to water copiously every other 
day. Stir the ground often, and do not begin to 
earth up much until the plants are a foot high 
or more. If the plants show any lack of vigor, 
top dress with compost from the sty or hennery. 


—— — et O ae 


Bare Spots in the Garden. 
gos 

Sow them with spinage early this month, and 
you will have greens in September. If sown the 
latter part of the month, and covered with 
straw, prairie or sedge hay, a nice spinage 
bed is ready to be drawn from in May and June. 
Or the vacant places may be sown with quick 
growing flat turnips for late Fall use or for 
feeding. Even ruta bagas will grow to a good 
eating size if sown on rich soil the first of Au- 
gust. Radishes and lettuce may be sown at any 
time during the month for a late crop, and black 
onion seed may be sown late in August, or early 
in September, and left to grow thickly for seed 
for early rare-ripes in the Spring. Peas may still 
be sown, with a reasonable prospect of a crop be- 
fore frost. Asparagus may be sown as soon as 
the seed is ripe, and one year will be gained in 
the future growth, as good strong roots will be 
ready to transplant one year from the following 
Fall or Spring. 
4 rt @ a | 


Natural Products of Colorado Territory. 


BY A COLORADO FARMER. 


GrassEs.—These are divided into lowland and 
upland: of the former there are two species— 
the jointed, coarse, tall, and the broad-leaved and 
soft. They are both cut for hay. The upland, 
are the bunch, and buffalograss. Besides these 
we have wild oats, barley and rye in the valleys 
and on the mountains. I have seen the latter 6 
feet high, with heads 12 inches long, at an alti- 
tude of 9,000 feet above the Missouri river. The 
oats, barley and rye are not worth cultivation. 

Our highland grasses have a peculiarity un- 
known in the tame grasses. They ripen and 
cure on the ground, retaining a large part of 
their capacity to sustain and fatten stock. We 
can show you any day in Denver market, beef 
fatted on grass, and fed during the whole Win- 
ter on dry grass, equal to any grain and stall-fed 
cattle East, and doubtless more healthy. Fifty 
pounds kidney fat is not extraordinary here ; 
this too from cattle worked across the plains 














the same year, and all our cattle are selected for 
work and not for beef. Poor stock of all kinds 
not only live through Winter, but absolutely 
fatten on our dry grasses. 

Our cows show the superiority of these grass- 
es in the quality of the milk. No better butter 
can be produced on the continent than here. I 
have a cow which has been milked all Summer, 
and all Winter, so far, without feeding hay or 
grain, and to-day she is fit for the knife. It may 
be added that she has had no shelter for two win- 
ters. At this date, January 8th, cattle teams are 
almost daily arriving in good order, having 
drawn loads 700 miles over the plains and sub- 
sisted on dry grass alone. If these statements 
are correct, you see how little feed is necessary 
for unworked stock. 

The principal and best of these grasses is the 
Buffalo grass, so-called from the fondness of our 
wild cattle for it. Iesteem it almost equal to 
oats in the sheaf. When it can be had stock 
leave all others and go miles to obtain it. It 
grows thriftily on the lower range of mountains 
and is greatly improved by proper soil andcul- 
ture. In favored spots it produces a crop for 
the scythe. It is eminently adapted to our soil 
and climate; the roots retain their vitality in 
the dry sandy soil during all the fore part of 
the season, until the periodical showers come, 
when a seed stalk is thrown rapidly up, from 6 
to 18 inches, bearing one to three small seed 
heads, standing at right angles to the stalk. 
There are no blades on the stalks, while the 
body of the grass is too short for any thing but 
sheep. This and other grasses are the princi- 
pal reliance of our stock Summer and Winter. 
I think the Buffalo grassis, in many respects, su- 
perior to the famous blue grass; for winter feeding 
for sheep it has no equal, always furnishing 
food when the snow is off or not immoderately 
deep. It is certainly worth a trial, and if it 
grows well north and east, would be a valuable 
acquisition. I have demonstrated its capacity 
for improvement, and am well satisfied that it 
is eminently adapted to sandy and dry soils. 
Here it gets a little snow in Winter, and no rain 
in Summer, except about 4 weeks. I wish you 
could see the mutton fattened on this grass; 
you could form so much better an estimate. 

Fruits.—Raspberry.—Mountains and valleys. 
Chiefly in the mountains, north-hill sides and 
burned districts. Berry red, juicy, good size, 
sometimes quite large, flavor excellent, prolific, 
continuing in bearing 5 or6 weeks, 6 to 18 inch- 
es high, improved by culture,—excellent fruit, 
worthy of adoption. Will send you some ber- 
ries if possible.* A superb wine is made from 
them. In the natural state they yield immensely. 

Currants.—Black, Yellow and Red. The 
red is sweet—small—growing in the mountains, 
prolific, but of doubtful utility. Black and Yel- 
low, large, thick skin, slightly astringent and 
very sour until fully ripe—about equal size, 
large berry, prolific, greatly improved by culture, 
and pleasant when fully ripe. I esteem the 
black best, and consider them superior to any of 
the cultivated varieties. But few are allowed to 
mature, as our people are crazy after fruits in 
the Summer. The specimens I send are from a 
stunted bush in dry ground. The bushes fre- 
quently grow 6 to 8 feet high, and furnish fruit 
5 to 6 weeks. A valuable acquisition. I may 
add here that all native products are hardy. 

Cherry.—Commonly called Choke Cherry, 
but really a pleasant fruit when ripe; free from 

~* Berries received. flavor good, but in the transporta- 
tion, converted into *am.” ‘ 


+ The currants arrived in good order, and are as rep- 
resented. 





insects, size of large wild cherry, black, heart- 
shaped, bushes 10 inches to 10 feet high, prolific, 
and really more pleasant than the morello. Only 
valuable in the East as a curiosity. 


Gooseberries.—Abundant, small, acid, black 
of no account. Our climate is admirably adapt 
ed to gooseberries. No mildew here. 


Plums.—Some_ pretty good ones. Trees 
small, poor bearers, useless except here. 


Thorn Apple—small, no account. Hedge Thorn 
—A splendid specimen of thorn bush, hardy, 
excellent for hedges. 

Our fruits commence ripening in the lowlands 
first, and proceed gradually to ripen up into 
the mountains until cold weather stops the pro- 
cess. We have as yet none of the yellow cu- 
cumber bugs—the first season there were no 
small black turnip bugs, but last season they 
consumed every thing in their line. 

Weare sometimes troubled with grasshoppers 
too numerous to count; last season they could 
be gathered by the barrel. But these annoyan- 
ces happen also in other countries. All we want 
is the general culture of staple products to re- 
duce the price of living, and justify the applica- 
tion of labor to the working of the immense 
“placer diggings,” to make this one of the richest 
mining countries in the world. We may yet at- 
tain this reputation with our present high prices 
for food, as new discoveries of leads and gulch 
diggings are made all the year through; this 
year promises better in every department of 
mining than any former year. At present all 
our gulch mining is done on separate claims, at 
great disadvantage. But we have organized one 
joint stock company which will demonstrate the 
practicability and economy of wholesale min- 
ing, and a new era in the product of gulches. 

J. B. Wouur. 





—_— St Oe 
Sandwich Island Correspondence—II. 


lesa 
HAIKU SUGAR PLANTATION, 
Makawao, Honolulu Islands, 4th month, 15th, 1862. 

Increased attention is of late being given to the 
culture of the sugar-cane upon these islands. The 
soil and climate are well adapted to its culture, and 
since the trouble in the sugar-producing regions of 
the United States has laid an embargo upon their 
products, new fields are sought, and it would not 
be surprising if some of these islands should yet 
produce a large amount of sugar for export. In a 
recent visit to the Haiku Sugar Plantation, under 
the charge of G. Beckwith, from Massachusetts, I 
was shown over the place, and through the build- 
ings for manufacturing the cane into sugar. The 
mill and boilers are new, of approved patterns, and 
capable of turning out about 4,800 pounds of sugar 
daily. The refuse cane, or bagasse, passes from the 
mill to the furnace, and forms nearly three-fourths 
of the fuel used. The plantation embraces about 
7,000 acres, only 700 acres of which are now in cane. 
Nearly all of the work on the plantation and in the 
mill is performed by natives, under the charge of 
overseers. The laborers receive $6 to $8 per month, 
including their board. The sugar is put into half 
barrels or kegs, holding about 112 pounds each. 
The kegs themselves, or the prepared materials 
from which they are set up, are manufactured in 
New-England, and shipped here in bundles or 
shooks. The mill is near the shore, upon the bay 
of Mariko, where small vessels take the sugar on 
board for Honolulu, to be subsequently shipped to 
California and Oregon. 

Besides the Haiku plantation, there are three 
others on the island of East Maui, whilst many cul- 
tivators raise small patches of one-half acre to three 
or four acres of cane, and take it to the plantation 
mills for manufacture. The yield is from one to 
three tuns of sugar per acre, the wholesale price of 
which is 6c. to 8¢e."per pound. JoEL Bran. 
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The Raspberry. 
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The season of bearing, now nearly or quite 
over, is a time when the canes are apt to be left 
to take care of themselves. It is not easy to 
realize that the grass and weeds that are allow- 
ed to spring up between the rows will injure the 
crop for next year. These should be kept down 
by frequent hoeing or raking, and if the canes 
are not vigorous, manure should be applied, 
either as a surface dressing or in the liquid form. 
The plants, however, should not be stimulated 
later than the first of September, as it is highly 
important that growth should cease and that the 
wood may be well ripened, whether the canes 
remain above ground, or are slightly covered. 

The finest varieties of this fruit in general cul- 
tivation are the red and white Antwerp, Fastolf, 
Orange, Cushing, French and Franconia. These 
are good enough in some localities, especially in 
the valley of the Hudson, and if they did as well 
every where as in favored localities, nothing 
more perhaps could be desired. But the rasp- 
berry is not so easily suited with soil and cli- 
mate as the strawberry and blackberry. Very 
little has been done to improve this fruit, until 
quite recently, and for eight of the thirty four 
varieties in Downing’s list we are indebted to 
Dr. Brinckle of Philadelphia. It is altogether 
probable that new varieties are yet to be origi- 
nated, better adapted to their native localities 
than any thing we now have. Thisis a very 
promising field for amateurs. 

The production of new varieties is not diffi- 
cult. The birds are helping in this work, and 
it is not infrequent that new seedlings are found 
in gardens that can be traced to no other origin. 
If these chance plants that spring up by the 
fence, or in secluded spots in the garden, were 
oftener saved, we should have a much larger 
fist. We are indebted to a chance seedling for 
the best berry upon our own premises. 

The raspberry delights in a moist vegetable 
foam, deep and rich. Its native locality is upon 
hills and mountains, growing abundantly in 
ravines where there are large collections of 
leaves. Wherever the forest is cleared up, the 
raspberry soon makes its appearance and often 
covers the land. The whole Green Mountain 
region is so abundantly stocked with this fruit, 
and the wild fruit is so fine, that it is undoubted- 
ly a hinderance to their cultivation in gardens. 
That is the best variety for you which will do 
best in your garden, whatever the books may 
say. Asa special manure for this plant nothing 
can be better than the soap-suds made in the 
family. For methods of training, laying down, 
etc., see June number. 

+ 


Cherries. 


cae 

We are in no danger of over-estimating this 
delicious summer fruit, coming as it does in 
the heat of Summer, tempting us with an infi- 
nite variety, both in form, size, and flavor, har- 
dy beyond any other kind of stone fruits, and 
adapted equally for the dessert and culinary 
purposes. We seldom give consideration enough 
to the value of the cherry as an ornamental 
tree, and in a selection of varieties this is most 
important, at least so far as to enable us to place 
the ornamental varieties where they will most 
adorn our grounds and gratify good taste. The 
Black Tartarian, one of the finest of the black 
hearts, is pre-eminent for the beauty of its foli- 
age and habit. In the classification of cherries 
there is considerable difficulty, the various 
groups run so imperceptibly into one another. 
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At first it was easy to see four groups: Hearts, 
Bigarreaus, Dukes, and Morellos. We now see 
in the newer varieties the hard-fleshed Bigar- 
reaus gradually shading off to half-tender and 











Black Tartarian. 


tender-fleshed Hearts, and those otherwise of the 
Heart character possessing peculiarities of the 
Bigarreaus. So, too, the sweet Dukes and sour 
Morellos—very similar in the rounded habit of 
the trees, and in bearing fruit on both the old 
and new wood—blend by almost imperceptible 
approximations, but the character of sweetness 
or sourness remains as a convenient distinction. 
These groups, Dukes and Morellos, are by far 
the hardiest of the spe- 
cies, flourishing both at 
the north and south 
where the others fail. 
We may take the Black 
Turlarian as a sample of 
the Heart cherries. We 
give acut of it with the 
more pleasure, because 
it stands so high in pub- 
lic favor, and is so wor- 
thy of cultivation for its 
many excellences. We 
have specified the beau- 
ty of the tree. The fruit 
is very large, with an 
angular or uneven sur- 
face, the skin of a bril- 
liant black, or purplish 
black color, the flesh 
purple, half tender, and 
very juicy, bearing trans- 
portation perfectly ; the 
flavor rich and spright- 
ly. Itripens among the 
earliest black cherries. 

The Elton fairly repre- 
sents the Bigarreaus, and is an exceedingly fine 
fruit, ripening nearly as early as the preceding. 
The fruit is large, yellow in the shade, but beau- 
tifully mottled with colors on the side exposed 
to the light; ofa pointed heart-shape; flesh yel- 
lowish, firm, but when fully ripe, tender and 
juicy, with a sweet and very rich and agreeable 
flavor. The tree is a vigorous grower, some- 
what drooping in habit. 

The Early Purple Guigne, (pronounced geen), 
is the earliest of cherries, ripening in this lati- 
tude about the first of June in some localities. 
The tree has little beauty, but by pruning while 
young, may be made to take a pretty good shape. 











Early Purple Guigne. 
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The fruit is early and excellent, heart-shaped, 
color dark purple when ripe, flesh dark, juicy, 
sweet, and well flavored, The stem is very 
long, and inserted in a narrow basin. This is 
found to be a favorite variety at the West. 

The Belle de Choisy is a very delicious cherry, 
and a pretty fair example of the Dukes, the tree 
having the low, round-topped habit of this 
group, and the fruit the round and slightly de- 
pressed form. Skin thin, yellow, and mottled 
with pink, or red, on the exposed side. Flesh 
amber-colored, stained with pink; sweet sub- 
acid, rich, It ripens about the first of July. 

Morellos.—As a type of the Morellos, or pie 
cherries, we give the Early Richmond. The 
tree is round-topped and spreading, and very 
productive; the fruit of medium size, round, 
borne in pairs, the calyx usually adhering 
around the short stem. Skin red, becoming 
dark-brown if it hangs long. Flesh reddish, 
juicy, very sour, but of an agreeable flavor. 
The fruit remains on the tree ripe during the en- 
tire month of June, and even later. It is an in- 
valuable fruit in every garden for culinary uses. 

We have here given a few of the most desira- 
ble sorts of cherries of quite distinct character- 
istics—there are others which should be added 
to a list of trees to plant. One of the great 
charms of the fruit is the variety which we may 
easily possess. In addition to those already 





Early Richmond. 


Belle de Choisy. 
named, we add: Belle d’Orleans, Gov. Wood, 
Coe’s Transparent, Bigarreau, and Great Bigar- 
reau, Black Eagle, Downer’s Late,and Carnation. 
Et Ce >  —- ——-— 

The Currant. 
saa 

This is the fruit of all others for dog-days. Most 
people have a very strong craving for its acid, 
and this, perhaps, is a good indication that it 
meets some want in the system. “ Souring the 
crop” is the very expressive term by which the 
farmer boys indicate a feast of this fruit. It 
should be provided by every one who has room 
to grow the bushes. It is more hardy than al- 
most any other of our fruit-bearing shrubs, 
bears fair crops without much coaxing, and is, 

with generous treatment, loaded every year. 
There are some twenty five varieties in culti- 
vation, each good for some particular quali- 
ties. But most of them are little if any better 
than the old red and white Dutch so widely 
known, so that he who has these may well be 
content. La Versailles has large, long bunches, 
and is among the best of the new varieties. The 
Cherry currant is distinguished for its size, and 
its acidity. It is not so generally known as it 
should be, that this shrub rejoices in a rich clay 
loam. Where it does not flourish, clay would 
make a good amendment to the soil. The fruit 
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can be increased in size and quality, by training 
upon wires or as a tree, but it does so well in 
its natural bushy form, that few will be at the 
pains to change it. Currants are frequently 
grown by the acre for market, and the results 
compare favorably with those ofthe other small 
fruits. 





Strawberry Farming. 
ee i 

It is only within a few years that the cultiva- 
tion of the small fruits on a large scale for mar- 
ket has been much pursued in this country. 
Now, however, strawberries, currants, black- 
berries, raspberries and cranberries, are culti- 
vated in plots of many acres in extent, and ordi- 
narily realizing to their owners great profits 
compared with the investment in land, labor, 
ete. At the recent strawberry show at. the 
_ Office of the American Agriculturist, among the 
berries showing the best cultivation, were some 
splendid Triomphe’s and Wilson’s, from Rey. L. 
M. Pease, of the New-York Farm School, near 
Mt. Vernon, Westchester Co. This farm we 
visited, and it has many points of interest besides 
the strawberries. 

Mr. Pease is widely known for his beneficent 
and successful exertions in behalf of poor chil- 
dren of this City, he having given the character 
to the Five Points Mission, and House of Indus- 
try, which he may almost be said to have found- 
ed. Seeing the need of giving poor children a 
means of earning a respectable livelihood, he 
some years since purchased this farm and turned 
it over to the “ House of Industry,” when that 
body was incorporated, by which institution it 
is now leased to a Board of seven Managers of 
the most prominent benevolent citizens of New- 
York, of whom Mr. Pease is one. The Farm has 
been cleared of rocks, bushes, fences and water— 
the rocks buried and made into drains, the bushes 
and fences, except the stone walls, burned, the 
water gathered into pools at different levels to 
serve as reservoirs for irrigation. This he is pre- 
paring to conduct on an extensive scale, and now 
uses the water with marked advantage in some 
extensivestrawberry beds. On this farm, in con- 
nection with other ordinary farm crops—corn, 
potatoes, rye, oats and grass—there are some 
five acres of strawberries in bearing and several 
more which will come into bearing next year. 
The varieties are chiefly Wilson’s Albany and 
Triomphe de Gand. We estimated the yield at 
about 800 bushels to the acre, and Mr. Pease 
thinks that certain parts will yield at the rate of 
400 bushels of Wilson’s Albany. 

The culture of these strawberries, except the 
preliminary preparation of the ground which is 
very thorough, is done entirely by boys from 12 
to 15 years old, and we have never seen straw- 
berry beds cleaner or more flourishing, and we 
may add, we never saw such a profusion of fruit 
of a uniform, large, or above medium size. On 
a single plant 2 years old, taken at random, we 
counted more than 200 berries, green and ripe. 
In general, they are planted 14 inches apart with 
18 inches space between the rows. Grass and 
other farm crops showed excellent culture and 
looked finely. Mr. Pease uses an abundance of 
manure both from the stall and compost heap, 
and besides purchases fertilizers. He says he 
can not afford to farm without plenty of ma- 
nure, and if he can not make all he wants he 
must buy it. 

The boys are encouraged to dilligence by cer- 
tain privileges and payments depending upon 
their steadiness and efforts. They each have 
garden patches to cultivate of their own, accord- 





ing to their own tastes. One is trying for the 
big squash or pumpkin premium at our proposed 
pumpkin show. Others have constructed un- 
aided a small “ green-house,” where we found a 
moist atmosphere and the conditions of rapid 
growth; but it is too small and will be too much 
exposed to bear the winter. It would have been 
better on the south side of a big rock or half 
buried up in the ground. Happier, pleasanter 
boys we never saw. They are in a fair way to 
make good farmers and gardeners. Sm&tched 
from surroundings which are the most debasing 
in this hot-bed of iniquity, (New-York City,) 
they are saved to themselves and to society. 
The number on the farm will be increased as 
fast as work can be provided. A fine new barn 
has been built, and other buildings are in con- 
templation. 








Fruit Picking. 
It is a great art to get a bushel of apples or 
choice pears from the tree into the basket with- 


out brusing one. They may be picked by hand, 
placed in a bag or basket, and transferred after- 
ward, when the pickercomes down from the 
tree, into the barrel or large basket. We very 
much prefer to have a smart, active boy or 
two on theground beneath the tree, or out a 
little on one side, to catch the fruit as fast as we 
pick it. This gives the picker both hands, and 
ability to draw in limbs and pick without jar- 
ing, and to take ripe or partially ripe fruit at 
pleasure. The fruit sustains no injury, if caught, 
and as it is placed in the basket or barrel, one 
or two at a time, this is all the handling requir- 
ed. It has no fall, even from a very small 
hight, and is absolutely unbruised. 

Fruit Pickers, however, are of use, and a good 
one is of great value. There are trees we can 
not climb into, and others, the limbs of which 
can not be brought within reach, so it becomes 
necessary or desirable, to have a means of pick- 
ing attached to a long pole. One of the best of 
these contrivances, whose name is legion, is the 
one illustrated above. It is Goodwin’s patent, 
and consists of a light, cast-iron frame, B, (bad 
if it were to drop and hit a stone,) upon one side 
of which a bag, to hold the fruit when picked, 
is attached. An interior part of the frame con- 
tracts the opening at either end, and conducts 
the stem of the apple or pear against a knife- 





blade c, which is intended to cut the stem; if the 
turning of the picker does not cause the fruit to 
drop. This will ordinarily occur; and it will be 
noticed, that a very good leverage to pick the 
fruit is obtained. The cost of the implement, 
we believe, is 50 cents. 





Packing Fruit for Transportation. 


Persons often wish to send packages of nice 
fruit to distant friends, yet fear it will not reach 
its destination without being badly bruised in 
the transit. There need be little fear of this, 
now that modes of packing areso nearly perfect, 
and express companies carry and deliver parcels 
with such care and dispatch. Among the ways 
of packing, here is one: Prepare a box of suit- 
able size, and provide a quantity of cotton wad- 
ding, and several sheets of tissue-paper. Put 
two layers of cotton on the bottom of the box. 
Wrap each specimen—be it peach, pear, plum, 
grape-cluster, or other fruit—in tissue-paper, and 
lay it on the cotton. If trouble is taken to tuck 
a bit of cotton between each specimen, it will 
be all the better. Over the first layer of fruit, 
place a sheet of wadding, and proceed as before 
until the box is full: then finish off with a lay- 
er of cotton moderately pressed down, to keep 
the fruit from shaking about. Nail on the cov- 
er firmly, and dispatch box to place of destina- 
tion. The aroma, and even the very bloom of 
the fruit, will be mostly preserved. Some per- 
sons use sweet bran, in place of the cotton, and 
with excellent success. 


— =——— 


What to do with Summer Fruit. 


Much Summer fruit is very transient, decay- 
ing even before it falls from the tree, and some- 
times even before it is ripe. - This is true of 
many pears. Picked, or shaken from the tree 
and picked over, they make excellent perry, 
which is like cider, but more delicate and wine- 
like. It needs a cool cellar to undergo its fer- 
mentation in. Apples should be made into ci- 
der. Sweet, it brings a high price in market, 
and is a delightful cooling beverage, but does 
not make so good cider as later, when fermen- 
tation is less rapid. The small hand mills and 
presses are very good for pressing fruits, and a 
family may supply itself with the juices for 
preservation, and considerable quantities for sale, 


Cockroaches and Croton-bugs. 











An Entomological correspondent of the Agri- 
culturist to whom we asked some questions about 
these creatures, writes: “It is a comfort to us 
in considering these nuisances to think that 
neither of them originated in this country—the 
cockroach (Blatta orientalis) being a native of In- 
dia, and thence carried all over the world by the 
aid of commerce, and the croton-bug (Blatta 
(Ectobius) germanica), originating in Europe. 
The croton-bug seems to thrive better in this 
country than at home, for in our large cities it 
is found in millions, really taking the place 
of the prevalent cockroach in many localities. 
European writers, as far as I have seen, speak 
of it as not very abundant. We have several 
indigenous species of Blatta, but, like the abo- 
riginals, they seem to choose the freedom of the 
woods and fields. 

“The cockroach is larger than the croton-bug, 
the former varying from 8 to 14 lines, and the lat- 
ter 5 to 10 lines in length, The first is of a rusty 
brown color—the head with a white dot on each 
side between the eyes—the wing covers abbre- 
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viated and truncated at the end in the male, 
and only rudimentary in the female. The sec- 
ond is a livid yellow color, very glossy, with 
black antenne and eyes, and two parallel lon- 
gitudinal black lines on the shoulders. It seems 
to take to water pipes rather more naturally 
than the former. Otherwise their habits are 
very much alike, both species being fleet-footed, 
restless and sneaking—having insatiable appe- 
tites—not being at all particular as to their diet, 
‘lovers of darkness rather than light,’ fond 
of grand pow-wows on kitchen floors, and 
breeding by the hundred thousand. True Ish- 
maelites, ‘their hand is against every man.’ 

“In New-Orleans I have found domesticated 
another (tropical) species, which does not yet 
seem to have a strong foothold in New-York, 
the Blatta gigantea, which is of a livid color, 
with a large quadrate blackish spot on the tho- 
rax. This grows to be over two inches in 
length, and is the kind about which mariners 
are wont to discourse. In this climate we have 
very little idea of the way in which they in- 
crease and swarm in the tropics, both on sea 
and land. On the land nature has provided 
many destroyers which keep down the surplus 
stock, such as ants, spiders, and many of the 
smaller animals. On shipboard, it becomes 
necessary now and then for every person to 
come upon the deck, or to go on shore, and to 
make an intense smoke between decks and in 
the hold, which kills every living thing within 
its reach.” N. 

However interesting the facts about the ver- 
min, as regards their origin, etc., are, there is an- 
other class of facts which interests us still more, 
namely, how to get rid of them. We must, 
however, beg our readers to bear in mind that 
where filth, decaying matter, and such like 
things exist, it is far better that it should be con- 
verted into living organisms than remain to 
foul the earth and air, and pollute the dwellings 
of men; so by a providential ordering of things, 
there are insect scavengers provided, which 
multiply in proportion to the abundance of food 
they have, and which render innoxious vast 
quantities of matter which otherwise would be 
productive of disease and death incalculable. 
We may regard them then as good friends, 
though sometimes disagreeably familiar, and 
uncomfortably numerous. A house infested 
with roaches or croton-bugs, may be effectually 
cleared of them by exposing it throughout to a 
freezing temperature, which is easily done in 
houses standing isolated, the family leaving it 
for a few days in cold winter weather, allowing 
the fires to go out, and giving free ventilation. 
This is impracticable in cities, and often in the 
country, where this nuisance is spreading quite 
rapidly, brought in flour barrels, and provision 
cases of various sorts. Probably the next best 
remedy is what is known among housewives as 
“dry green paint,” to painters as “ Paris green.” 
This is arsenite of copper, an exceedingly poi- 
sonous substance, of a bright green color. The 
color is a great safeguard against its accidental- 
ly contaminating any thing eatable—which is 
the great danger with white arsenic, and the 
poison is so subtile that it affects the insects with- 
out their eating it, when dusted about in their 
runs, in cracks of the wainscoting and floors, 
around water-pipes, etc. This poison should be 
used in no larger quantities than absolutely 
necessary, for when considerable quantities are 
about the house, especially if it is near warm 
flues, or hot water pipes, it might affect the at- 
mosphere so as to be injurious. The air of 
rooms painted or green-washed with it, or coy- 








ered with paper on which this was the coloring 
matter, has, in repeated instances, proved high- 
ly poisonous and even fatal. There is also an 
article very generally for sale over the country, 
as a rat-poison, the basis of which is phosphorus, 
rendered sweet and palatable, which these in- 
sects will eat, and which is certain death; but 
we place most reliance on the green paint, for 
this is lasting. It destroys also other insects. 


e Chloride of Lime. 


or oe 

It is not generally known that the smell of chlo- 
ride of lime is particularly offensive to many kinds 
of animals, especially to the common fly, the gad- 
fly, and stinging flies of all descriptions, s0 obnox- 
ious in stables. A sure means to get rid of these 
troublesome visitors is to place a¥essel filled with 
chloride of lime upon a shelf, or a board suspended 
to the ceiling. This being done in the evening, and 
a window left partly open as an outlet for the fiies, 
none, or very few, will be found in the room in 
the morning. The smell of chlorideis by no means 
injurious to man or beast; on the contrary it is 
wholesome as an absorbent of deleterious miasms 
pervading the air. It need hardly be recommended 
to repeat the expedient at short intervals, say at 
least once a week, the more so as it will cost but 
a trifle and will give no trouble. 

In a room—kitchen, pantry or cellar—where chlo- 
ride of lime is kept, mice and rats will keep off, 
as indeed they will from any place where the arti- 
cle is used. We have seen the experiment tried 
very successfully in a large Inn at Nuremberg, long 
infested with rats and mice, all of which disappear- 
ed almost suddenly, not only from the house and 
outer buildings, but also from the stables and yard. 

The use of chloride of lime is not less efficacious 
for preserving plants from ants, caterpillars and oth- 
er insects. We have a cabbage field cleared of this 
nuisance by the simple process of sprinkling the 
plants with a solution of chloride and water ; which 
may be done by using a common hand broom or a 
paint brush. To our certain knowledge, a piece of 
ground sown with white cabbage was thus thorough- 
ly preserved from insects, while in the neighboring 
pieces the plants were actually destroyed by them. 

The same remedy is also applicable to fruit trees 
which may be preserved or purged from caterpil- 
lars, ete., by mixing a pound of chloride of lime 
with half a pound of lard; this will form a kind of 
paste, which should be wrapped in tar, and tied to 
the stem or to the thicker branches of the tree. All 





_ insects will drop off almost instantaneously, nor 


will any be tempted to crawl upagain. Even spar- 
rows will keep away if the leaves have been 
sprinkled as aforesaid. 

Experiments are being made as to the efficacy of 
chloride of lime compared with sulphur as a reme- 
dy for the vine disease, and the destruction of the 
aphis or vine-fretter.—Deutscher Telegraph. 


On 
oe 


Material for Pickles. 
anna. 

There is a prejudice against pickles, perhaps it is 
because boarding-school girls of a sickly hue, are 
said to dispose of marvellous quantities of them. 
Whatever the prejudice, it is not well founded. It 
is a blessed discovery that salt and vinegar will car- 
ry over something of the greenness of Summer in- 
to the barren Winter. Almost any vegetable pre- 
served in good cider vinegar, (not dilute sulphuric 
acid,) is a healthful condiment, and aids digestion. 
There is nothing better than the cucumber, and the 
vines are full of these now. Pick them while small, 
and preserve in strong brine. Cabbage makes a 
good pickle, but we can keep this fresh through the 
winter, and use raw, which is better. Peppers, the 
thick-skinned squash variety, are almost indispensa- 
ble in the pickle jar. We would suggest onions, 
were not the prejudice against and the love for this 
Egyptian esculent universal. Then come mangoes, 
prepared from green fleshed melons, well stuffed 
with cabbage, horse-radish, nasturtiums, white 








mustard and spices. This suits us a shade better 
than cucumbers. Beans in the pod, peaches not 
quite ripe, butternuts and hickory nuts, in the very 
green state—and last, but not least, tomatoes make 
good pickles. ‘Lhis list is extended by other recipes 
in this number; but these will enable the thrifty 
housewife to fill the pickle barrel. 


<< ——at @ pee 


String Beans and Green Corn in Brine. 


eo 

It is not generally known that string beans can be 
kept in salt, the same as cucumbers. When of 
suitable size for cooking, pick and string them, and 
break in small pieces, as for ordinary boiling, and 
pack in firkins or stone jars, using a layer of salt, 
two inches in depth of beans, more salt, and so on 
until the vessel is filled, covering with a good coat- 
ing of salt. Over this place a board cover, kept. 
down by a stone or other weight. The salt soon 
extracts sufficient water from the beans to cover 
the whole with brine, in which condition they will 
keep for a year, if required. To prepare them for 
cooking, soak in water over night, and if too salt. 
freshen in more water before boiling. Green corn 
ears may also be preserved in salt, and when re- 
quired for use, soak till freshened, and boil. 

Cucumbers, for pickles, may be put in with the 
beans, thus saving an extra firkin; as they are 
pickled in precisely the same manner, freshening in 
water, and putting in vinegar, with or without 
spices before using. 

_ + rd @ ee > ee 
Various Recipes. 
pas 

Tomato Catsup.—Select  well-ripened, 
smooth tomatoes, boil with a very little water un- 
til tender, remove the skin, and rub the contents 
through a fine wire seive to separate the seeds. To 
each bushel of the fruit add 2 quarts cider vinegar, 
2 lbs. salt, 14 lb. black and 2 oz. Cayenne pepper, 3 
grated nutmegs, 34 lb. allspice, 6 finely chopped 
onions, and 3 lbs. brown sugar; boil the whole for 
1 hour, stirring it frequently, and strain again 
through the wire seive. When cold, bottle and set 
away in acool place. It is ready for immediate use, 
or it may be kept a year. 

Sweet Pickled Quinces.—The most 
common use of quinces is as sweet preserves. They 
also answer a good purpose when sliced up and 
mixed in small quantities with apple-sauce, giving 
the whole a pleasant, aromatic flavor. They make 
a good pickle, also. Boil in vinegar with sngar, and 
add cloves, cinnamon, etc., to suit the taste. The 
best way is to pare and quarter them and cut out 
the cores. Boil 10 pounds of fruit, adding5 pounds 
of sugar, and about 4 pints vinegar, one ounce of 
stick cinnamon, and 1 ounce of cloves. When 
well boiled, put in a jar and pour over the syrup. 


Baked Quinces.—This fruit may be baked 
like apples, adding syrup, or sugar and water, while 
baking. Certainly every one who likesa sour baked 
apple, will relish a baked quince. They are very 
good simply baked, and eaten with powdered sugar. 


To Dry Sweet Apples.—Bake as for the 
table, then dry ina brick oven. They may be soaked, 
heated, water dried away, and restored very nearly 
to the condition of a fresh baked apple. Stewed in 
more syrup, they make a much richer sauce than 
the common dried apples. 

Peach Jelily.—Pare well-ripened peaches 
and remove the pits; boil the fruit until quite soft 
in water cnough to cover it ; strain through a coarse 
bag and add 1 Ib. white sugar to each quart of the 
liquid, boiling down until upon trial it stiffens when 
cooled. If it does not stiffen sufficiently, add a lit- 
tleisinglass. Putin jelly glasses, tumblers or bowls, 
and paste white paper over them. After setting a 
short time in the sun, preserve in a cool, dark place. 


Blackberry Jam.—Blackberries, in almost 
any form, 2nd wine made from them, are very 
pleasant and wholesome, and besides are conceded 
to be good medicine for the “Summer complaint,” 
and housewives and nurses look out for a good 
stock of blackberry jam. It is easily made, and 
there is no difficulty in keeping it. To each pound 
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of ripe fruit, stewed in a porcelain kettle for five 
minutes, add 1 Ib. light brown sugar, and mash the 
contents fine with a strong iron or wooden spoon 
while still upon the fire. When well mixed and 
boiled 15 minutes longer, stirring it well in the 
mean time, fill the jars or glasses, and set away. 
— 6 ——— > 
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For the American Agriculturist, 


The Farmer’s Lot. 


What joy the farmer finds ! 
He views green acres around him lie 
Broadly beneath the open sky, 
- And not a fetter binds 
His free and stalwart frame. 


No blush or tinge of shame 
E’er rested on that cheek of thine, 
Or any angry flush of wine, 

That sets the blood on flame, 

Strong reaper of the grain ! 

Thy limbs are free from pain, 
And thine are sinews stout as steel, 
Which, while they keenly feel, 

All their young strength retain, 

Because thou art a man, 


Created on God’s plan ; 

And, like a denizen of air 

Living, that chainless joy to share, 
Which in those days began, 
When Adam trod the ground,— 


That sacred soil he found, 
So beautiful from God’s own hand, 
That lovely, green, unwounded land,— 
By full fruition crowned. 
Blest is the farmer’s toil ! 


He cultivates the soil, 
And lives contented with his lot, 
Cast in one dear, delightful spot, 
Far from the world’s turmoil— 
And him no avarice binds. 
Such joy the farmer finds ; 
And he will find it to the last, 
Till life and all its cares be past, 
Its healthful labor done, 
And rest immortal won. 
Fort Washington, July 7, 1862. Park BENJAMIN. 
ee ts 


The Editor with his Young Readers. 


A LETTER FROM MR. JUDD, NOW IN ENGLAND. 








a 
Lonpon, England, July 1862. 

Dear YounG ReapERs:—When I left home the 
last of May, I did not intend to write anything for 
the Agriculturist. All my friends thought that I had 
worked steadily so long that I must lay down the 
pen and rest my brain a little while. Ialso wanted 
to devote sometime entirely to gathering informa- 
tion that might be useful in furnishing matter for 
the paper hereafter. But it seems so long since I 
addressed you that I shall venture to break over 
the “rules” and have alittle chat with you....I 
have seen so much to talk about that I know not 
where to begin.—Perhaps a few items, gathered here 
and there, may interest you.-The passage across 
the Atlantic, in the Great Eastern, was very pleas- 
ant. The great ship was itself a constant wonder. 
In length it will more than reach across a square 
field of 10 acres. We very frequently took a walk 
of over a mile by going only four times around the 
deck. The ship is so wide that three barns or 
houses each 40 feet long can be set end to end across 
its middle, With our sMALL load of about 1000 
persons, 3000 twns of wheat, 2000 tuns of butter, 
cheese, etc., and 4000 tuns of coal, the vessel sunk 
into the water about 26 feet, leaving 28 feet of her 
hight still above the water. She would float with 
the weight of more than 250,000 men on board. Yet, 
great as is this vessel, with all the weight of the 
iron of which she is built, of her mammoth engines 
and other apparatus, she moved along through 
the water at the rate of 350 to 400 miles a day, (al- 
most as fast as a railway car), and yet as easily and 
gracefully as a swimming duck or swan. The pad- 
dle wheels on the sides, and thescrew propeller un- 
derneath, never stopped an instant in 91g days, 
from Sandy Hook bar New-York, to “ Bell Buoy,” 
off Liverpool. When the wind blew hardest 





against the sails, we could scarcely feel any motion. 
When there was little wind, the great ocean waves 
coming across our path would gently roll the ship 
from side to side. Standing on the side then was 
like being on the end of a see-saw plank, a-going 
gently up and down once in 10 to 12 seconds. We 
did not enjoy . ¢ supposed good medicinal effects 
of sea-sickness.... he first three days nothing but 
water and fog could be seen. Then we crossed the 
south point of the ‘‘ Newfoundland Banks.” These 
do not come very near the surface, so that vessels 
go right on them. At one place we saw nearly 50 
vessels catching codfish with long lines let down 
to the deep banks.—The first day we went directly 
east from New-York or Sandy Hook; the second 
and third a little north of east, and the next a little 
more northward, to latitude 45°, and longitude 45°, 
after which we steered straight to the south point 
of Ireland (Cape Clear), which was the first land 
seen in 81 days. It took another day to go up the 
Trish Sea or Channel, between Ireland andthe West 
Coast of Wales and North England. It may inter- 
est you to take down your maps and trace out a 
ship’s course across the ocean. Most steamships go 
a little further north, crossing over the northern 
part of the great Newfoundland Banks, and passing 
near Cape Race. We kept a little further south, 
because in early Summer icebergs, that is, great 
mountains of ice, come floating down from the 
North, and ships sometimes strike against these in 
a thick fog. This is about the only danger in cros- 
sing the Atlantic in a good ship during Summer. 
You will see that when in latitude and longitude 
45°, we were only 15 degrees south of Greenland. 
Even in June the winds came down from the north 
as cold as a January blast in New-York. We had 
to put on two sets of flannel, as well as overcoats 
and shawls to keep warm when walking on deck. 
During the passage we had meetings, singing con- 
certs, discussions, mock trials, etc., and the time 
passed rapidly and pleasantly away. There was 
something very grand in looking out upon the 
ocean, that seemed to meet the sky all around ; and 
to reflect that the expanse of water was so great 
that, though moving over nearly 400 miles of it 
daily, no land was in sight for more than a whole 
week. What must be the great Pacific ocean! 
Nearly a thousand ships ply between New-York and 
Great Britain, yet there was so much room for each 
that we saw only five or six of them in our whole 
trip! As we went up the Mersey River to Liver- 
pool, there was afine spectacle. Thousands of peo- 
ple came out in steamboats, with flags flying and 
bands playing, to welcomethe Leviathan ship, while 
for many miles both banks,of the river were crowd- 
ed with tens of thousands of people waving their 
hats and handkerchiefs, and cheering as we passed. 
The ships in the river ‘“ manned their yards,” that 
is, all the sailors climbed up the ropes, and on to 
the masts and yards, or cross beams—looking at a 
little distance like flocks of huge birds in the rig- 
ging. Such was our welcome to the Old World. 


LIVERPOOL is a pretty large city, containing near- 
ly 400,000 inhabitants. It is 206 miles, by railroad, 
northwest from London. It is a great seaport, re- 
ceiving and sending out more than $300,000,000 
worth of merchandise every year. It is more close- 
ly connected with America than any other city of 
Europe, over one-third of all its trade being with 
New-York City. The ‘ Docks” of Liverpool are 
noted. The tide rises and falls 20 to 30 feet in the 
river. The chief docks resemble Canal Locks ; that 
is, they are great stone basins or channels, into which 
ships are floated at high water, and then the gates 
are shut so that when the tide falls the ships re- 
main floating in the water retained by the gates. 
At a little distance, the long rows of ships look as 
if bedded in the soil. When unloaded, and loaded 
again, the gates are opened at high water, and the 
vessels are floated out into the river. When they 
wish to examine or repair the bottom of a vessel, 
they have only to let the water off through trap 
doors, as the tide falls, and the vessel is left high 
and dry. The gates and traps being then closed, the 
water does not flow inat the next rise of the tide. 
I shall not have room to tell you more about this 
city, and can give only a few notes about other cit- 





ies. I went southwest from Liverpool about 100 
miles, to Holyhead, passing through the north part 
of Wales, and on cars through the great Brittania 
Tubular Bridge. This Bridge is an iron tube 1515 
feet long, over the Menai Straits, from Wales to 
the Island of Anglesey. It is made of wrought iron 
plates riveted together, and is so strong that a long 
train of cars passes rapidly through it, 100 feet 
above the water. Wales is a hilly country; we 
passed right under several high hills through tun- 
nels, some of them a few rods and some nearly a 
mile long. The houses are mostly stone, and few 
of them are more than one story high. I could 
hardly understand the people at the railway sta- 
tions, though they talk the English language. They 
pronounce words differently from us. The fields 
are all divided by hedges and ditches, with an occa- 
sional stone wall. I never before saw so many 
crows as abounded all along this ronte. (Jem. All 
through Great Britain, route is pronounced rwte. 
They never say railroad depot, but railway sta- 
tion. They say coaches or carriages, and not cars. 
The cars, or coaches, are divided into rooms, with 
two seats for three persons each, facing each other, 
80 that half must ride backward. A “guard” in uni- 
form, not called a conductor, rides in a forward 
office or car. Your tickets are shown as you entera 
car, you are then locked in, and near the end of the 
journey the train stops and a station agent comes 
along, unlocks the car, takes your ticket, and the 
train runs into the station. There are Ist, 2nd, and 
3d class coaches, the 3d class having no cushfons, 
and but poor ones, if any, in the 2nd class. The3d 
class fare is about 2 cents a mile; the 2d class 3 to 
4 cents, and the Ist class 4c. to 6c. a mile. They 
have but few Ist class coaches, and these are main- 
ly designed for ‘‘Lords” and “ Nobles.” Ameri- 
cans being all nobleman, and accustomed to good 
cars at home, generally get in among the ‘‘ Lords” 
and “ Ladies” of this country.) 

Passing by water 60 miles from Holyhead in An- 
glesey, over to Dublin, Ireland, I spent some time 
in driving all round the city, but can not stop to 
describe it. It appears more like New-York than 
any other town I have seen, except Liverpool, per- 
haps, though the buildings are mostly built of stone, 
and the streets narrower, and more broken up and 
crooked than in New-York. 

A ride of about 60 miles through the country 
from Dublin to Belfast, on the Northeast coast of 
Ireland, was interesting. The land is mostly owned 
in large tracts by “ nobles” or “lords,” and rented 
out to tenants. The fields are small, and divided 
by hedges. The country houses are mostly but one 
low story high, the walls of dried mud, or stone, 
and covered with thatch, that is a thick layer of 
straight straw, for a roof. The people appeared 
contented, but exhibited none of that activity and 
enterprise manifested in America, where most farm- 
ers own the land they till. There is considerable 
hilly and waste, or very poor land. I first saw, 
here, the digging of turf for fuel. Many women 
and children (few men) were out cutting up the 
turf into nice blocks of small size, and piling them 
up to dry, for burning in the houses. The turf is 
like the black earth of our swamps, but much more 
compact or solid. On a single acre there were 
sometimes 20 to 30 families piling up their heaps. 

Approaching Belfast, the great linen town or city, 
we saw hundreds of acres of grass covered with 
linen cloth bleaching in the sun. Our finest white 
linen is woven in the brown state, and bleached af- 
terwards. Flax is largely grown in the neighbor- 
hood of Belfast. The manufacturers send it out 
many miles into the surrounding country to be 
spun, and much is spun and woven by machinery 
in the city. I visited one mill where 1,600 men, 
women, and children were preparing and spinning 
and weaving flax—people enough fora large village 
all in one establishment. Much of the linen used 
in our country comes from Belfast. The great Lin- 
en Hall, and the celebrated Ardoyne Mills, where 
are woven our finest damask table covers, were ex- 
ceedingly interesting, but it would require too much 
room to describe them here. 

In my next letter I purpose to tell something 
about Scotland, and the great City of London. 
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THE STEPPING 


The scene, our young readers will perceive, is 
one of mountain peasant life. The back ground is 
charming, the stream widening to a lake, the birds 
hovering over the quiet waters and the distant 
mountains, “What a nice place to bathe,” we hear 
some exclaim, and others, “ There must be trout in 
that lake, the waters are so clear.” Some will an- 
ticipate a little, and think of skating and cutting ice. 

But there is something more charming here than 
tlie features of the landscape, and even the young 
folks, who are so full of play, will see it when they 
look at the faces of the mother and her child. They 
have been away all day in the grain fields gleaning. 
The little girl has been helping, and a part of that 
goodly bundle of wheat is the result of her industry. 
They are crossing the ford that leads to their home, 
a place she has been carried over so often, that 
she thinks she must have help. You see her fear, 
aud the svppressed smile of the mother (whose 
hands are occupied with the bundle), encouraging 


her to take the step, and she must help herself 


or beleft behind. The artist has told the story well, 
and it is for our young readers to apply the moral. 
—There isa time, but alittle while ahead with most 








STON ES.—From a Partntine By J. J. JENKINS, ENTITLED “CoME ALONG.” 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


of our young readers, when you can not have the | no patience to teach them better. They treat them 


help of your parents. They have provided for all 
your wants, fed you, clothed you, taught you, and 
done it with so much kindness and apparent pleas- 
ure, that you have never suspected how much self- 
denial and labor were involved in your comfort. 
You could not live without them, and yet you must 
soon learn the lesson taught the child in the picture, 
to help yourself. 

Parents see and feel this more than you do, and 
so they lay tasks upon you. Had they always carried 
you in their arms, you would never have learned to 
walk. And the habit of self-support, that you are ac- 
quiring under the guidance of your parents, will 
soon enable you to take care of yourselves. 

And there are lessons in the picture for our older 
readers—that mother evidently has confidence that 
her child will take the steps, and get over safely, 
and when the little one sees that look of confidence 
and encouragement in her face, it is worth a thous- 
and warnings to her—she will be as brave and as 
sure-footed as her mother thinks her. We know 
of parents who do not expect much of their chil- 
dren. They fret over their short-comings, and have 





as if they did not think them capable of doing well, 
and the result justifies their expectations. If that 
mother sereamed at the child that the water was 
deep and the rocks slippery, and the current swift, 
and that she must take care, and acted as if she did 
not believe she would get over safe, would the lit- 
tle thing have the pluck to venture? Probably 
not, and if she did she would be very likely to slip. 

How powerful is the influence of example. The 
mother passes on before—the daughter, timorous, 
yet strong in confidence in the mother, follows on 
the slippery way across the water. ‘Come along,” 
the mother says, and so the artist named the pic- 
ture. Yes, follow thy mother child, in her dili- 
gence and frugality, and in all her moral virtues, as 
well as her sure-footed way across the mountain 
stream. Be strong to do as she says; be indepen- 
dent to do right, even though unaided and alone. 
Mothers, so lead your children in safe, right ways, 
that you can trust them in those things calculated 
to try their courage and their principles. Then 
heartily give them that confidence, with your own cx- 
ample, which gives both moral and physical power. 
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About Kites. 


Who ever saw a boy that did not enjoy kite-fly- 
ing? We never did. It was one of the very pleas- 
antest sports of our boyhood, and we hope all our 
young readers, particularly the boys, enjoy it too. 
The kite is a toy which depends upon Very philo- 
sophical principles. And there isa good deal of 

skill required to make a good kite and fly it well. 
This is just the time for kite-flying, for the grass is 
mown, and the grain is much of it harvested, so 
that the fields are clear, and there is room enough 
to raise the kite without doing any injury. <A good 
kite is strong and light—and of such a shape that a 
great surface is exposed to the wind, in proportion 
to the amount of wood in the frame, A square 
kite, or a diamond-shaped one, or a six-cornered 
one, are each better than a bow-kite, because there 
is 60 much wood in the bow, that it is hard to make 
a bow-kite that will fly well ina light breeze. Who- 
ever makes a kite should take care to make it per- 
fectly symmetrical—that is, just the same on one- 
half as on the other, just as heavy, and to look the 
same. Select straight-grained pieces of pine wood, 
have them of very even size throughout, somewhat 
flat, and without splits; as light as you think they 
will do. For asquare kite, cross two pieces of equal 
length at the middle of each. Tie them together 
with shoemaker’s ‘waxed ends” if you can get 
them ; they will not slip—and it is not best to cut 
notches or nail them, for this weakens the wood. 
Then take a stout linen cord, and having notched 
the sticks on the ends, pass the string around, and 
tie it as tight as you can and not split or make the 
sticks bow, and drive a small carpet tack into each 
end through the string. Next make some paste— 
which is done thus: Take a tablespoonful of flour, 
put it in a teacup, and wet it with a little cold wa- 
ter, and stir it up till it is as thin and smooth as 
cream—then stir it slowly into about a teacupful of 
boiling water in a tin cup, which is kept boiling. 
This will make a beautiful, smooth, clear paste, and 
if you stir some fine salt or powderéd alum into it, 
it will keep a long time. When the paste is made, 
spread a newspaper out on the clean floor, or upon 
another paper, and lay your kite-frame upon it, then 
cut the paper about an inch larger all around than 
the cord. Beginning on one side, spread a thin coat 
of paste on the edge of the paper, and paste it over 
the cord; then do the opposite side; then cut the 
paper at the corners so that it, shall fold smooth, 
and paste the other edges; and finally paste several 
narrow strips of stout paper across the sticks to 
keep the paper from tearing off or rattling. Care 
must be taken to have the paper very smooth and 
tight, and if the paste is strong, it answers some- 
times to dampen the paper slightly but evenly 
when it is pasted. It will then be tight as a drum- 
head. To make a diamond-kite, have one stick 
about 2 as long as the other, and let it cross 1 
from the top of the long one. Otherwise make it 
like a square kite. A six cornered kite has usually 
two long sticks of equal length crossed, and one a 
little shorter, crossing at the same point, which is 
above the middle of the kite. The prettiest way to 
arrangé them is so as to have the two upper ends 
of the long sticks, above where they cross, just 
as long as the ends of the cross-piece, and the 
distance between the lower ends of the long pieces, 
not so wide as the cross-piece is long. 

Fasten the line to strings tied to the sticks, 
going through the paper, so that it may be slipped 
up and down, and the amount of wind the kite 
holds may be regulated in this way—the higher it 
is “hung” the less wind it will hold, but the more 
it will take to hold it. It must always be hung above 
the middle, or it will not goup. Woolen list, which 
may be got at the tailor’s for little or nothing, 
makes the best tails—the length of which must be 
regulated according to the strength of the wind— 
and so must the strength of the line also, for a 
light line will do very well in a nearly still day, but 
when the wind blows hard, the line must be strong, 
or the fruits of much labor will be lost. We shall 
have more to say about kites, and lanterns to send 
up attached to them, at another time, but now, 
will only caution you not to make too large ones. 











For the Guessers. 

Illustrated Rebus. —No. 15.—Above is a Rebus which 
is a very good one, but it will tax the ingenuity of 
a very good guesser to solve it. Still sone parts of 
it are very easy, and by patience, we think, it may 


all be worked out. 











Block Puzzle.—No. 16.—Out of 5squares like this 
one, which is in two pieces as shown, construct a 
perfect square.—Contributed to the American Ag- 
riculturist by Michael Beyerley, Portsmouth, Ohio. 








A Labyrinth. 


What is a Labyrinth? It is a place where, by 
means of the complicated character and many in- 
tricate windings of the paths, a person is likely to 
be lost orso bewildered that he cannot find his way 
out or in without some clue. There were some fa- 
mous underground labyrinths or mazes in olden 
times—one near lake Meris in Egypt had about 
3,000 separate chambers. Our young readers who 
have studied English history will remember about 
the beautiful daughter of Lord Clifford, called fair 
Rosamond, the favorite of King Kenry II, who 
built for her a house approached by a Labyrinth, at 
Woodstock, where she lived, while the jealous 
Queen Eleanor could not find where she was. Well, 
we do not think any body knows in what way this 
labyrinth was constructed; but we have received 
the accompanying sketch of Fair Rosamond’s laby- 
rinth, and though the bower in the center in which 
she is said to have lived has been changed to a tem- 
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ple of Liberty, we think it will please and perhaps 
puzzle some of the boys and girls to find their way 
in without crossing a line. 





The Play of the Elements. 


This is one of those games which sharpen the wits 
and promote sociability. It maybe familiar to some 
of our young readers, but probably not to many of 
them. Our young friends know from what we 
have told them about elements, that air and earth 
are not elements at all. Yet the Ancient’ Philo- 
sophers considered them so, stating that there 
were four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, so 
these are often called the elements. The same game 
is often played and called “ Fish, flesh, fowl.” 

“Let the company sit in a circle ; when allare pre- 
pared, the beginner of the proceedings takes ahand- 
kerchief, and, looking at some one as if he were 
about to throw it at him, darts it at another, crying 
“ Air!” or (whatever element he chooses, air, earth 

or water,) “ one, two, three, four, five, 

six, seven, eight, nine, ten/’ The 
other, if he be ready-witted, will an- 
swer before the numbers are’ over, 

“sparrow,” or the name of some 

other inhabitant of the “element” 

named; but often when taken by sur- 
prise, he will stammer, remain Ina 
state of stupid perplexity, or give the 
name ofa four-footed beast as_an in- 

habitant. of the air. If he makes a 
* mistake, he pays a forfeit, but at any 

rate. throws the handkerchief.in. his 

turn and. soon meets with plenty of 
companions in misfortune, whose for- 
feits in a pile on the table must shortly 
be redeemed. This play creates much 
amusement, and quickens the wits.” 
Mus. J. F. Jennies, Brighton, Mich. 


The Horse and the Lien. 


The following interesting anecdote is 
from an article which appeared ‘some 
time since in Blackwood’s Magazine ; 
“There were some horses on board 
belonging to Major Kemball, the Con- 
sul General at Bagdad, one of which 
got loose and leaped overboard just 
at dawn. The steamer was then about 
half way to Bagdad, and getting un- 
der way, after anchoring as usual for 
the night. The horse was not mis- 
sed for half an hour, but was then descried 
ashore, in what seemed very unpleasant proxim- 
ity to a splendid lion, The lion circled round 
and round him, always closing in. The horse 
remained motionless, beyond turning his head suffi- 
ciently to watch the lion’s movements. Suddenly 
the latter gave a tremendous bound, but the horse 
was too quick for him, and escaped with o slight 
scratch ; but instead of galloping away, he only 
went a hundred yards, and again stood still. The 
lion commenced his former tactics with a similar 
result, only his bound was less vigorous this time. 
The horse did not even yet take completely to his 
heels; he seemed either tied by some strange fas- 
cination, or inclined to tantalize an enemy from 
whom a few minutes’ canter would have entirely 
freed him. Again the lion commenced his circles, 
but ere they were narrowed to springing distance a 
party had landed from the steamer, and the instant 
the horse had descried them he came galloping down, 
while the lion stalked away toward the jungle,” 
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OPERATIONS 


AT VICKSBURG.—The map shows the City of Vicksburg, Miss., on the eastern 
side of a large bend in the Mississippi, and the track of the canal now nearly completed, through which at the first 
rise, it is expected the waters will form a new and permanent channel, thus opening the navigation of the river. 








Market Review, Prices, etc. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, { 
New-York, Friday Morning, July 18, 1862. 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 

Recerprs, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 


23 days this m’th 654,000 3,239,000 2,355,000 73,000 43,000 447,000 
28 days dast m'th 594,000 4,280,000 1,920,000 43,900 110,000 473,000 


Outs 








SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley 
23 days this month, 642,000 4,726,000 3,052,000 132,000 6,000 
28 days last month 697,700 5,337,000 2,612,000 185,500 31,000 
2. Comparison with same time last year. 
RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oata, 
23 days 1862...... 654,000 3,239,000 2,355,000 73,000 43,600 447,000 
26 days I861...... 472,000 3,105,000 1,132,000 188,000 54,100 477,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
23 days 1862...... 642,000 4,726,000 3,052,000 132,000 6,000 
26 days 1861...... 399,000 4,475,000 1,861,000 153500 —— 
3. BPexports from New-York, from Jan.1 to July 16. 

Flour Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
1862. ...1,552,583 042 6,612,533 894,988 22,088 22,023 
1961... 1,830,444 187 808 Ss 190,034 1,000 142,464 
1860.... 606,975 2,121,725 1,763,725 1 8,280 98,764 
4. Recerrts at CuicaGo, JAN. 1, TO JULY 7. 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Odts, 
1962. ...'757,457 5,096,822 11,983,476 465,498 431,225 1,059,901 
1861... .613,165 5,232,484 9,433,364 227,427 306387 =—-511, 982 
1860... .229,022 1,848,202 9,233,009 61,782 190,356 612,978 
5. i Stock in store at Chicago, July 8. 

Flour. Wheat, Corn. Oats, 

1862............ 36,650 1,106,964 8,050,066 
BBE. .cbidsdeoce 23,700 174,808 1,630,214 


Heavy receipts and sales of Breadstuffs have been re- 
ported, during the past four weeks. The weather and 
market news from England have been encouraging to ex- 
port buyers, who have purchased freely, in anticipation 
of an extensive deficiency in the yield of the harvest in 
the British Islands. The rapid advances in the value of 
Gold, and in the rate of Sterling Exchange, has also stim- 
ulated the demand from shippers, as it gave them unusual 
advantage in executing their orders. Toward the close 
of last week export movements were checked by the 
rise on freights, and a strike among the grain shovelers, 





who refused to work in connection with grain elevators. 
This difficulty is now partially adjusted, and many of the 
laborers have concluded to resume work. The home 
trade inquiry has been good, The annexed table of prices 
indicates a very general and gratifying improvement in 
the market value of the principal kinds of Breadstuffs. 
Flour has advanced 25@50 cents per bbl.; wheat, 10@15 


cents ; rye, 3 cents, and oats have risen 3@4 cents per 
bushel ; corn has fluctuated considerably, but closes with 
an upward tendency ....The rise in Cotton has been very 
rapid, amounting to 16 cents per lb., and sellers still have 
the advantage, the demand being largely in excess of the 
available supply. The receipts have averaged about 
2,000 bales a week, while the weekly sales and re-sales 
have run up to an average of 6,500 bales....The supply 
of Provisions has been ample, and the market generally 
depressed, until within a few days, during which period 
hog products have been more sought after at advancing 
prices ... Hay has been —_ plenty and in very moder- 
ate request at slightly reduced rates.... Hops and Tobac- 
co have been in fair demand and have been quoted very 
firm....Rice has been scarce and wanted ; it closes high- 


er.... Wool was inactive early in the month; but, during 


the past ten days, has been quite freely dealt in and has 
increased in value. The market closes briskly. In the 
country there is less excitement, but high prices continue 
to be sustained. In fact, higher prices have been paid in 
the country than could be realized if forwarded here for 
sale. The bulk of the clip has been bought up.....The 
transactions in other agricultural products have been on 


a moderate scale. The table of prices show the changes 


and the present rates. 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 








June 20, July 18, 
FiLour—Super to Extra State $410 @4% $460 @52%5 
Superfine Western........ - 410 @420 455 @485 
Extra Western,..... .. 440 @6% 52 @700 
Fancy to Extra Genesee...... 480 @675 52 @700. 
Super, to Extra Southern,.... 49% @6%7 520 @700 
Ryk FLour—Fineand Super. 270 @400 2% @410 
SS aaa 29 @32%0 28 @32 
WueEaT—Canada White....... 115 @12% 130 @140 
OS ae 16 @1% 130 @145 
All kinds of Red,.............. 9% @120 10 @128 
Corn—Yellow. ... ee, « we 5 @ 58 
i, eee 58 @ 70 60 @ 0 
_ See 48 @ 54 48 @ 54 
Oats— Western, 48 @ 4% 45%@ 47 
ees abe “UK%@ 45 4 @ 4 
Rsk ssesun Re % ua @ 
ON REELS esseeeeee 6 @ % None selling, 
Hay, in bales, per 100 Ibs..,, 0 @ ®B @ C4 





















CoTron—Middlings, per lb... 381 @ 31% 4 @ 47 
Rice, per 100 Ibs............... 650 @750 725 @750 
Hops, crop of 1861, per Ib..... «#@ ® 144 @ 2 
FEATHERS, Live Geese, p. 1b.. 3 @ 42 @ 4 
SrED—Clover, per Ib,......... 1@ % 4@ 
Timothy, per bushel..... - 16 @ None sellin 
SuGar— mewn, per bcebaaee 644@ 8% 1k@ y% 
MOLASSES, New-Orleans, p.gl.. 40 @ 45 4 @ 50 
CoFFEE, Kio, per lb........... 19 @ 21% 20 @ 2% 
Tosacco—Kentucky,&c,p.1b.. Te 18 8 @ 19 
Seed Leaf, per Ib.............2+ 1@ &B TK%@ 22% 
Woo.L—Domestic fleece, p.lb.. 40 @ 52 47 @ 56 
Domestic, pulled, per Ib....... 34 @ 44 36 @ 50 
TALLOow, per Ib..... bs 8x¥@ 9 10 @_ 10% 
Oru CAKE, per tun. -- 2800 @3 00 3300 @38 00 
PoRK—Mcss, per D -- 1080 @1100 1100 @11 3 
Prime, per bbl... .. - 8R¥@88TK 87% @9 00 
BeEF—Plain mess. . - 1123 @1300 1125 @13 00 
LARD, in bblis., per lb ........ i4@ 8% 8 @ 9% 
BuTrer—Western, per lp..... 9@ 16 9@ 
State, per Ib........... iesteee » we & 10 @ li 
RUMI wc .scecsacasccevevite 000 4@ %% 5 @ 8 
Broom Corn—per f........... 5 @ 7% 5 @ 7 
Eees—Fresh, per dozen..,.... 9@ ll R@ RK 
Western, per doz........ 10 @ it 
Pou.Ltry—Fowls, per Ib, 71@ 8 we@ il 
Ducks, per pair....... eee 50 @ 60 3 @ 50 
Geese, per pair. 100 @123 10 @12 
Turkeys, per Ib.. ..... 9 @ WW ll @ 12 
Dried Apples, per Ib........... 5 @ 5X 4K@ 5 
Yried Raspberries, perlb..... 16 @ 1% u4@ 
Dried Cherries, per 1b..... .. 15 @ 16 
POTATOES—NewJ unes,p. bbl. 200 @ 
ykemans, New, per bbl..... 225 @ 250 
Buckeyes, per bbl............ 52 @ 
Bermuda—New, per bbl..... 535 @57% 52 @5%7 
ONnIONS—New Bermud, p. Ib. 2@ 2% 2@ 2% 
TURNIPSs—New White,p. bbl. 175 @300 100 @12 
Rutabagas, per bbl........... 100 @ 
CHERRIES, per Ib............. 7 @ 10 8@e 8 
GOOSEBERRIES, per bushel... 100 @125 % @150 
GREEN Peas, per barrel..... 23 @ 123 @150 
SrrinG BEANS, per bbl....... 150 @1%7 
SUMMER SQUASHES, per bbl.. 1% @ 
RASPBERRIES, p. 4 qt. basket 34@ 4 
CURRANTS, per ID. ..........+. 2 @ 3 
HUCKLEBERRIES, per bushel.. 250 @2% 
BLACKBERRIES, per bushel... 200 @ 
do, per qt. box... 10 @ 12 

APPLEs, New Norfolk, p.bbl.. 300 @ 


N. Y. Live Stock Markets.—Tue Car- 
TLE MarkKETs have been fully supplied during the past 
month and there has been a slight decline oA omg Most 
of the stock now hails from Illinois, and is of fair quality, 
corn-fed last Winter and grazed this Summer on the rich 

rairies. For the first week (June 24) we had 4,427 bul- 
locks all of which were sold at about the rates of the pre- 
vious week, or an average of 8c. per lb. for the estimated 
weight of the dressed carcass. The following week there 
were 5,187 cattle, which was 300 more than could be sold 
evem at a decline of }gc. per lb. Graziers bought several 
droves for feeding along the Hudson River and Harlem 
railroads. The first week in July showed 4,250, which, 
taking into account those left from the previous week, 
and the fact that butchers then bought more than they 
wanted, proved some 250 more than were needed. 
Prices a shade lower still, with a slow market. At 
the last market, July 15, present 3,550 beeves, which an 
active demand soon used upat an advance of 4c., and 
a few hundred more could have been sold. Prices for 
prime steers were 84c.@8¥c. @ lb.; fair cattle, 73¢c.@ 
8c.; poor stock, 7c., with a general average of 7%c. for 
all kinds, the quality ranking only medium. Average 
weekly receipts, 4,354. 


Veal Calves.—Receipts continue to fall offas 
the season advances, and the demand for veal is propor- 
tionally less. They are worth 3}gc.@5gc. per lb., live 
weight, very few bringing the latter price. Good calves 
sell at 44c.(@5c. per Ib. The average receipts for the 
past a? weeks amounts to 587, or near 200 less than last 
month. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Reeceipts have been 
much larger than last month, the weekly average being 
9,885, but as mutton is a favorite food during hot weather, 
the demand has exceeded the supply, at least for two 
weeks past. Good sheep of 90 lbs. to 110 lbs. weight, 
alive, are worth 4c., and if really fat,444c. Medium and 
thin stock sells at 334c. down to 3ic._ Lambs bring 5ic. 
@i7c. per |b., approaching the price of sheep as they gain 
size and age. 


Live Hogs.—Reccipts are light just now, the 
number for the past week (5,871) being less than for any 
previous week since last September. The average re- 
ceipts for the month are 8,690, against near 10,000 for the 
previous four weeks. Prices have ruled very low, reach- 
ing, July 8, the lowest point in ten years, with 9,560 on 
sale, following the large number of 12,900 the previous 
week. They fell to 3c. for — corn-fed hogs. At the 
last market there was a marked advance in view of light 
arrivals, and fat corn hogs brought 3%c., and still-fed hogs 
3%c. All sold. 


‘The Weather has generally been warm, and 
during the last two weeks, rather dry. The crops are 
now looking well, and the hot weather has greatly 
changed the appearance of the corn, which was kept 
back by drouth, cold, and lastly too much rain. The berry 
crop is being diminished in some places for lack of rain, 
but on the whole there is every prospect of an abundant 
harvest of crops not gathered as will be seen by reference 
to our crop statistics on page 250. Our Daity Nores, 
condensed, read: June 21, 22, clear and fine—23, 
clear, with N. E. rain storm at night, which continued 
during the day and night of 24th—25, cloudy A. M., show- 
ers P. M., and at night—26, cloudy A. M., clear P. M.— 
27 to 29, clear, fine, hot, growing weather—30, light rain 
A. M., clear P. M. July 1, clear, fine—2, N. E. rain 
storm P. M., and at night—3, cloudy A. M.,clear P. M.— 
4 to 7, clear, hot days, the mercury reaching 90° in the 
shade—s8, showers A. M., clear P. M.—9, 10, warm, light 
showers each day—l], 12, clear and fine, but cool—13 to 
15, clear and hot, excellent corn weather, getting dry, 
with light shower at night of 15th—16, clear and hot, 
heavy thunder shower at night, soaking down thorough- 
ly and doing abundance of good—17, 18, clear, and fine. 


Rain Fall.—From the 15th of June, to the 
15th of July, there were 4.38 inches of rain, which fell at 
6 different times, besides 4 other slight showers which 
could not be measured. 
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Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York. 
‘Observations carefully made upon a standard There 
mometer (Fahrenheit.)—r indicates rain—s, snow.) 
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Adhertisements, 


Ora aaaerraeaesrsreseres se eee 


Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS— (invariably cash before insertion) : 

FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of space for each insertion 


One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column. 
t? Business Notices, Highty cents per line of space. 








SITUATION WANTED.—By a practical Vintner, 
+) Gardener, dade pnt Nurseryman, thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the culture of grapes, has a practical knowledge of 
Nursery business, etc., etc. A situation as superintendent, 
or to take charge of a vineyard on shares preferred. Refer- 
ence as to ability and character furnished. Address A. B. 
C., Box 131, Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


IMMEDIATELY in every County to sell Grape Vines, 
grown at the NEW-ENGLAND GRAPE NURSERY. Active, in- 
telligent men can make from $5 to $10 per day, canvassing 
for our Nursery. Refferences required. 

dress WM. PERRY & SON, Bridgeport, Conn. 


$36. FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 


The best arranged and most successful Boarding Seminary 
in the State. Superb brick buildings. 14 Teachers. A first 
class Commercial College, Unsurpassed advantages at low 
rates, Special provisions and rates for ladies. .For full ex- 
planation send for new Catalogue. Fall term begins Aug. 
“1, Address REV. JOSEPH FE. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 











RANVILLE (OHIO) FEMALE COLLEGE.— 

The 29th year will begin Sept. lith. Advantages 

for thorough English education, Painting, Drawing, and Vo- 

cal and Instrumental Music are unsurpassed in the West. 

Rev. Jacob Little, D. D., and the other officers of the board 

of Trustees, except one, were elected in 1836. The expenses 

are much less than at similar Institutions, Teachers are com- 

petent, faithful, and experienced. Address W. P. KERR, 
A. M., Granville, Licking Co., Ohio. 


NOW READY, 
PARSON BROWNLOW’S 


WONDERFUL BOOK. 


One Volume. Containing upwards of 450 pages, 12 superior 
Engravings, an excellent Steel Portrait, &c. Beautifully 
printed on fine whitepaper, and handsomely bound in mus- 
lin. Price $1.25. 

Sent free, by return mail, on receipt of price. 
AGENTS WANTED, 
In every City, Town, Village, and County, to sell this thrill- 
ing and remarkable work. Address 
GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
628 and 630 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia. 
APPLEGATE & CO., Cincinnati, 
Publishers for the West. 
g” Papers copying will receive the work. 


USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 
ssly for budding and tying, GUNNY BAGS, 


re: 
TWINES, HAY PES, &c., suitable for Nursery purposes, 
SD. W. MANWABING, 











for sale in lots to suit by. . a 
Importer, 248 Front-st., New-York. 


FARM PRODUCE. 
SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


Such as Flour, Butter, Che Lard, Provisions of all kinds, 
Grain, Egg Poultry, Game, &e., &. 
SAAC EMENS, 226 FRONT-ST., NEW-YORK. 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 
“RB. 8. Williams, President Market Bank, New-York. 


Ss. B. CONOVER, 
260, 261, and 262 West Washington 
Market, foot of Fulton-st., N. Y. 
COMMISSION - PRODUCE DEALER. 


All kinds of Country Produce sold on Commission. Par- 
ticular attention paid to the selection of Potatoes for Seed. 


Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


One block above Erie Rail-road Pier, 32 Jay-st., New-York. 
Buys and sells on commission every description of Country 
Produce. REFERENCES; 
W. 8. Carpenter, 829 Greenwich-st., N. Y. E. M. Lewis, Pres. 
F. & M. Bank, Phil., Pa. L. Audenried & Co., 110 Broadway, 
N.Y. R.J. Law, Banker, New-York. 


A VALUABLE VARIETY OF 


WINTER SPELT. 


This grain yields two bushels to the shag (shock). For fam- 
ily use it isnot surpassed. Makes a very superior bread. 
Sells well to brewers. Is not hurt much bythe fly, nor by 
freezing out. Price per packages, 1 02, 12¢.; 2 0z. 20c.; 4 02, 
30c.; 8 oz. 50c. The above seed will be sent post-paid to any 
address in the Union on receipt of the above price. 

Give full and plain directions to 

D. GOOD, Emigsville, York Co., Pa. 


URNIP SEED.—RED TOP, WHITE 
FLAT, YELLOW STONE, PURPLE TOP RUTABAGA, 
ASHCROFT’S SWEDISH, SKIRVING’S SWEDISH, and 
other good varieties. 
PRIME SEED BUCKWHEAT. 
New-York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 
Agricultural and Horticultural Tools of every description. 


Treatise on Sorghum Wine, 
WITH 


A RECIPE FOR MAKING IT, 


Now offered for sale. I will dispose of Individual, Manu- 
facturers, County and State Rights. 

Sorghum wine has taken the country by surprise, not only 
on account of its production from this plant, but of its supe- 
rior quality. Ht has heen examined at the State Sorghum 
Convention of Ohio, January 7. 1862, and highly commend- 
ed. It has been exhibited to wine connoisseurs in Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Springfield, Cleveland, New-York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. It has not only — them 
but received their unqualified commendation. t has becn 
used by Physicians in cases of sickness with entire satisfac- 
tion, because of its purity and healthfulness. And <o- 
tics, some of whom have been restored to health by the use 
of a few gallons, have given harmonious testimony of its 


beneficial effects. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
From Hon. William B. Hubbard, of Columbus, O., Presi- 
dent U. 8. Agricultural Society. 
Columbns, March 31, 1862. 
Rev. A. Myers—Dear Sir: The sample of Sorghum Wine, 
left by you with me, has been submitted to several good wine 
nudges, who have visited my house, and, without exception, 
as met with decided cc lation. Most of them pro- 
nounce the aroma, or fragrance, of your Wine that of the 
paras the minority that of the Maderia. It is certainly a 
fair wine, and destined, no doubt from the ease and cheap- 
ness of its manufacture to become an item of value to the 
manufacturer and cultivator. Yours truly. s 
dD. 


W. B. HUBB 
From Mr. D. M. Cook, & Mansfield, O., Patentee of Cook's 


Portable Evaporator. 
Mansfield, O., March 15, 1862. 
Rev. A. Myers—Dear Sir: Ihave used your Wine, made 
from the Sorghum juice, and I heartily endorse the fact that 
your Sorghum Wine is most delicious, and that it would be 
difficult to distinguish it from the best Maderia Wines. 
Hoping that _you will_not fail to introduce your work on 
Sorghum, 9s also your Wine to the — beneiit, 
Lam truly your most obedient, D. M. COOK. 
THIS WINE IS A MILD STIMULANT AND STOMACHIO, 
1, An Individual Right embraces the privilege of manufac- 
turing all a person desires for his own family. Price $1.00, 
2. A Manufacturer's Right embraces the privilege to man- 
ufacture all a manufacturer of Sorghum Syrup can while he 
is manufacturing Syrup, from the washings and skimmings 
and inferior Syrup for his own use and for sale, Price from 
$5.00 to $25.00. 
8. A Township, County or State Right embraces the exclu- 
sive privilege of manufacturing and selling Recipes in said 


mits, 

REFERENCES.—As a guarantee of honesty and ability to 
perform all I agree, I refer to the President and Professors 
of Wittenberg College, Springfield, 0. any of the citizens of 
this city, or Bucyrus, O.; and all the English Lutheran Min- 
istersin the State of Ohio, especially those of the Miami 
and hahenoy wees Synods. 

Persons desiring the use of this recipe, and indicating the 
privilege they desire, and sending the amounts to me b: 
mail, or when the sum exceeds $5.00, by Express or dra 
will receive by return mail the certificate of right, and about 
the first of Sept. the recipe. Every subscriber will be re- 
quired to sign an obligation of secrecy which they will re- 
ceive with the certificate of right to be returned to me when 
signed, This is required to secure to me my right as inven- 
tor. Honest men will not hesitate to comply, and with dis- 
honest ones I wish to have nodealings, Persons well known 
in any community making up a club of Ten or more sub- 
scribers will be suitably rewarded. Address A, MYERS. 

Springfield, Ohio, 


= AMERICAN EUMY.—-The best pump for 
cisterns, we i 5 i 
free. J. M. EDNEY, 416% Broadway, NewYork, Pees 


WHEELER'S COMBINED THRESHER AND 


ANER, 
BARGER’S PATENT CLEANING ATTACHMENT. 
HORSE POWERS, FAN MLS. &e. 
Circulars, containing List of Prices, Testimonials, &c., will, 
on application, be sent pe a} Ad : 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
60 Courtland-st., New-York. 
































EXCELSIOR 
BURR STONE MILLS. 


(FOR FARMERS AND MILLERS.) 


AND 


ANTI-FRICTION 
HORSE POWERS. 


Took TEN FIRST PREMIUMS at WEesTEeRN STATE FArks 
last year, and are justly considered superior to all others. 

The Mill may be driven by horse, water, or steam power, 
does its work as well as the flat stone mills in milling estab- 
lishments, and requires but one-half the power to drive the 
largest sizes. They are very compact, perfectly simple, and 
for farm use will last thirty years, and cost nothing for re- 
pairs, 


THE HORSE-POWER, 


Has proved itself to be the best ever inyented. The fric- 
tion is reduced by IRON BALLS, so arranged in all the 
bearings, that the whole weight of the castings runs upon 
them. THREE POUNDS DRAUGHT, at the end of a ten- 
feet lever, will keep the powerin motion! thus permitting 
the ENTIRE STRENGTH of the horses to be used on the ma 
chine to.be driven, ONx Horse will do as much work on 
this power, as Twoon the endless Chain Power. IT IS 
PORTABLE, and may be used IN THE FIELD as well as in 
the house, More than TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT of horse 
flesh is saved Over ANY OTITIER POWER IN USE. It is simple 
in construction, and not liable to get out of order. 

Price of Power for 1 to 4 horses 
Price of Power for 1 to 8 horses 

THE $125 POWER WILL DRIVE ANY THRESHING MACHINE, 

EVERY MACHINE IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 
OR THE MONKEY WILL BE REFUNDED, 


REFERENCES: 


ORANGE Jupp, Editor Am. Agriculturist, New-York City. 
A. B. ConGER, (Late Pres, St. Agr. Soc.) Haverstraw, N. Y. 
MILES WEIDMAN, Pine Grove, N. Y. 
F, MosouuER, Mount Eaton, Ohio, 
J. E, Tornay, New-Baltimore, Mich. 
E. WHITNEY, Green Bay, Wis. 
B. F. GriFFin, Manhattan Kansas, 

gz" ON ALL ORDERS RECEIVED BEFORE OCT. 1ST, 
1862, THE MACHINES WILL BE DELIVERED ANY 
WHEERE IN N. Y. STATE, OR AT ANY PORT ON LAKE 
ERIE OR LAKE MICHIGAN, FREIGHT PRE-PAID. 

Liberal discount to agents, State, County, and Shop Rights 
for sale, For testimonials and further information see May 
number of this paper, or send stamp for Illustrated Circulars 
to BENNET BROTHERS, 

42 and 44 Greene-st., New-York, 


MILL STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS, 
Set in Patent Protector and Guide. 


For sale by JOHN DICKINSON, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 64 Nassau-st., New-York 
ALSO Manufacturer of GLAZIER’S DIAMONDS, 


MILL STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS 


and Glazier’s Diamond Maker. 
J. E. KARELSEN, 69 Nassau-st., New-York. 


CIDER MILLS AND WINE PRESSES. 


Cider Mills of Krauser’s, Hickok’s and other patents, 
Apple Grinders, Press Screws, and Castings. 
Wine Presses of all sizes, 
Goodwin’s Fruit Gatherers, the best in use. 
Potato Plows, Potato Hooks, Corn Knives, &c. 
Sorghum Cane Mills and Cook’s Sugar Eva~ 

porators. R. H. ALLEN & CO., 

189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 

















hy PRESS SCREWS.—5 feet long, 4 inches 
in diameter. These powerful screws bring out a third 
more juice than Portable presses. Send for a circular, Made 
by L. M. ARNOLD, Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Foundry. 


IDER MAKERS !—Castings, or Mill complete 
for a cast iron Apple Grinder for horse-power, and 

screws for a the best thing ont, ih, rapid, and stone 

proof, Address BARSTOW & PALMER, Norwich, Ct, 


J. L. BROWN’S 


STANDARD SCALES. 
ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS. 


We mannfacture SCALES adapted to 
every branch of business, such as Hay, 
Coal, Railroad, Grain, and Cattle 
Scales, Floor, Platform, and Counter 
Scales, Grocers’ and Praggiety’ Scales, 
Patent Balances, Weig’ L 

nd Apparatus, &c., &c, All of ourown 
City make, and warranted in every 
particular, 

Call or send for Descriptive Cata- 
logue, containing testimonials, &c., 

c, 

















R. BROWN, 
No, 8 Barclay-t., 
Opposite the 


Astor House, 
New-York, 
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WOODRUFF'S 
IMPROVED 
WEATHER INDICATOR. 


While in this age of invention and 
progress, our American Farmers have 
seized with avidity almost every inven. 
tion and implement of husbandry that 
Art or Science could bring to their aid, 
one of the most important auxiliaries 
—the Barometer—has been almost en- 
tirely overlooked, This has arisen part- 
ly from a want of knowledge of its 
value and importance, but principally 
because the peculiar delicacy of con- 
struction, and high cost of the instru- 
ment have made it unavailable to the 
masses. In this instrument these objec 
tions have been entirely obviated. 
While its simplicity of construction, 
and scientific arrangement, render it 
perfectly portable and accurate, its cost 
is so low as to place it within the means 
of all. Indicating with unerring cer- 
tainty coming changes in the weather, 
it also affords a simple and accurate 
medium for measuring hights, while the 
panying Ther ter gives the 
temperature. The Scientific American, 
Profs. Williams, Carr, Holmes, Doug- 
lass, and a host of public journals and 
scientific men, recommend it as the Ag- 
ricultural Barometer, par excellence, 
Profs. Henry, Hackley, Maury, Drs. Ar- 
notand Dick, have computed that an 
annual saving of five per cent. on all 
crops might be made by its use, thus 
affording an annual saving of over fifty 
million dollars to the farmers of the 
United States. It is simple, durable, 
accurate, perfectly portable, and very 
cheap; is nicely finished, and affords a 
very beautiful and ornamental piece of 
furniture, some of the carved cases be- 
ing very elegant. We give below a 
brief description of it, from the accom- 
panying cut, in which the cistern is seen 
divided to show its construction. The 
cistern, A, is of cast iron—cast with two 
compartments—partly filled with mer- 
cury. The tube C, filled with mercury, 
is sealed into the cistern, A, and being 
placed upright, the air is admitted by 
turning back the screw, D, which has a 
flat place filed in its side near the outer 
end, where air can pass through the 
outer wall, when the mercury takes its 
level, and it is in working condition. 
To make it portable, turn it upon its 
side, when the spare mercury runs 
from B to A, filling tube and cistern, A, 
full—turn in the screw, and it is shut 
into A perfectly solid, and may be thrown about with im- 
punity, or carried by Railroad or Stage Express all over the 
world in safety. 

We claim for this instrument that while it possesses ALL 
THE INTRINSIC MERIT of other Barometers, it has several pe- 
culiar advantages possessed by No OTHER, while its construc- 
tion is such as to avoid the objections to which all other in- 
struments are more or less subject. Among its peculiar 
merits are: 

let. Its accuracy, being a Mercurial Cistern Barometer, 
and constructed on strictly scientific principles, It has stood 
the severest tests of a great number of scientific men, and is 
amply recommended by eminent scientific authorities who 
had previously discarded and condemned the Aneroid and 
other ordinary cheap Barometers. For evidence of this we 
refer to the U.S. Coast Survey, Smithsonian Institute. and 
other eminent scientific authorities whose certificates we 
have. 

2d. Its cheapness, While possessing intrinsic merits pos- 
sessed by none other, its price is lower than any other reli- 
able Barometer. 

8d. It is perfectly and entirely portable, and can be ex- 
pressed by stage or railroad to any part of the country with- 
out injury. THERE IS NO OTHER PERFECTLY PORT- 
ABLE BAROMETER. 

4th, Its thorough construction and perfect simplicity 
make it the most durable and perfect Barometer ever in- 
vented, and renders it impossible to injure or get it out of 
order, except by gross carelessness or design, 

Sth. It is unaffected by changes in temperature, which can 
be said of No orHER Barometer. 

6th. Its beautiful finish and tasteful design render it a 
beautiful parlor or library ornament, while it affords a never 
failing study of interest to the man of leisure, cultivation 
and refinement, and a sure and reliable indication of the 
coming weather, to all whose interests are affected by atmos- 


pheric changes. 
PREMIUMS 


Have been awarded it by the New-York, Vermont, Michigan, 
and U. 8. Agricultural Societies over all competitors, 
¢@™~ Agents wanted everywhere. Exclusive agencies given, 
CHARLES .WILDER, 
Peterboro’, New-Hampshire, 
THERMOMETERS and HYDROMETERS furnished. 
























New and Splendid Varieties of 
Strawberries. 


Empress Eugenie, Margarite, Prince Frederick William, 
and Victory. 

The last is an American Seedling. Fruit of immense 
size, The other three are the prize varieties of Europe for 
1861. Fruit of extraordinary size, weighing from one to two 
ounces each. The above at $2.00 per dozen, or the four, one 
dozen each, for $7.00. a 

The geting temeed and fine varieties La Constante, Wizard 
ofthe North, Wonderful, Oscar, Duc de Brabant, Prince of 
Wales, Honneur de Belgique, Filbert Pine, Crimson Queen, 
Prince Imperial, Surpass Triomphe, Deptford White, and 
Duc de Malakoff, at $1.00 per dozen; a selection of six for 
$4.00, or the thirteen varieties for $7.00. 

La Constante can be furnished by the hundred for $4.00. 
This magnificent berry, after two years trial, has proved _ to 
be of great value as a market berry. Fruit very large, fine 
color, and very productive. A special prize was awarded 
this variety at the exhibition in Boston last year. 

Triomphe de Gand, Bartlett, Downer’s Prolific, ps pa 
True Chili, and Athlete, at $1.50 per hundred, or $10. er 
thousand. The Downer's Prolific is a fine market berry; it is 
more productive than the Wilson. Fruit large and a beauti- 
ful scarlet color. 

Great Austin Shaker Seedling, 30 plants $1.00: $2 per 100; 
$15.00 per 1000. Not less than one dozen sold of any variety. 
All orders addressed to % 

WM. 8. CARPENTER, 329 Greenwich-st., N. Y. 





TRIOMPHE DE GAND 


STRAWBERRY. 
E. & G MARSHALL, 
PO’KEEPSIE, N. Y., 
Offer for sale strong and GENUINE plants of this justly cele- 
brated variety at 50 cts. per doz.; $1.50 per 100; $10 per 1000. 
Also over 100 other varieties, among which are all the choice 
new ones, now attracting so much attention, For prices, 
&c., see our Catalogue and Price List, which will be sent to 


all applicants. Address 
E. & G. MARSHALL, Po’keepsie, N. Y. 


A RELIABLE AGENCY 


FOR PURCHASING 


ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE, 


IMPLEMENTS FOR THE FARM, GARDEN, AND 
HOUSEHOLD. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, and Plants. 


Special attention will also be given to procuring Sew- 
ing Machines; Pianos and other Musical Instruments ; 
Philosophical and Astronomical Apparatus; Books for 
Schools and Colleges, and School Furniture. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

We shall be ready the last of August to furnish the fol- 
lowing choice varieties of Strawberries: 

Triomphe de Gand, 50c. per doz., $1.50 per 100, $10 per 1000, 
$25 for 3000, $35 for 5000, and $50 for 10,000. 

Bartlett, Downer’s Prolific, Fillmore, and True Chili, 50c. 
per doz., $1.50 per 100, $10 per 1000, $20 for 2500. 

Austin Seedling, $1 for 30, $2 per 100, and $15 per 1000. 

Trollope’s Victoria, Vicomtesse Hericart, Hooker, Jenny 
Lind, Wilson's Albany, and other standard sorts, at $1 per 100. 

Also the following new varieties: 

La Constante, Crimson Queen, May Queen, Dac de Mala- 
koff, Duc de Brabant, Filbert Pine, Georgia Mammoth, 
Prince Imperial, Bonte St. Julien, Reine Hortense, Honneur 
de Belgique, Deptford White, Bicton Pine (large white), at 
$1 per dozen, or a selection of six varieties, one doz. each, 
$4;—a few hundred of La Constante, at $4 per 100, Also sent 
by mail at $1.25 per doz. 

A few dozen of the Empress Eugenie, Princess Frederick 
William, and Margarite, the prize berries of Europe for 
1861, which will be furnished IN Pots at $3 per dozen. 

Also, Triomphe de Gand and Bartlett, extra fine, struck 
in pots, $2 per 100, or with the pots $3.50 per 100. Austin 
Seedling, in pots, $1 per doz., $4 per 100. 

For $11 will send by mail, post-paid, 20 Austin Seedling, 
or 25 Triomphe de Gand or Bartlett. 

The subscriber is agent for the Nurseries of PARSONS & 
CO., Flushing, L. I. 


GLASS FRUIT JARS WITH A SHOULDER. 
Quart Jars with Corks and Tin Covers, $1.50 per Dozen. 
Pint Jars do. do, 1.10 do. 
Bodine's Fruit Jar with Screw Stopper, pints $1.% per 


D ; quarts $2.25 per Dozen. 
ee" HARVEY B. LANE, 
No, 42 Park-row, New-York City. 











RUSSELL’S PROLIFIC 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


are now offered for sale, 

Catalogues sent to all applicants, giving its origin and gu- 
periority over all other varieties, 

Price 35 per dozen; $3 per \ dozen. 

All orders registered at date received. 

Plants ready for delivery in the Spring of 1868, and will be 
sent out in the rotation as ordered. 

Address GEO, CLAPP, Auburn, N. Y. 





NN 


Great Austin Shaker Strawberry. 


The berries of this remarkable variety are much larger 
than any other kind cultivated in this country; it produces 
enormous crops, and the fruit is very attractive, being of fine 
scarlet color, The Austin was exhibited at the office of the 
American Agriculturist last year, weighing one ounce, Near- 


ly 1000 boxes were sent from Watervliet last year, a distance 
of 160 miles, and sold to Taylor, corner Broadway and Frank- 
lin-sts., New-York, for 30 cts. per quart, proving the Austin to 
be one of the most profitable market berries in cultivation. 
Our stock of plants is very large and fine, at the following 
rates : 30 plants $1; per hundred $2.00; per thousand $15.00. 
We commence delivering piants on the first of August, in 
rotation as ordered. Address either 

CHAUNCEY MILLER, Albany, N, Y., Shaker Trustee, or 

WM. S. CARPENTER, 329 Greenwich-st., New-York. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
STRAWBERRY CULT URIST, 


By A. 8. FULLER, 
Price, ““Three Reds and a Blue.” 


Contains the History, Sexuality, Field and Garden Culture, 
Forcing or Pot Culture, How to Grow from Seed, Hybridiz- 
ing; results of extensive experiments with Seedlings; differ- 
ent modes of Preserving, Cooking, and Preparing Strawber- 
ries for the table ; and all other information necessary to en- 
able everybody to learn how to raise their own Strawberries, 
Together with a full description and \the relative merits of 
new varieties, and a list of the best of the old sorts. Fully 
illustrated by new and valuable engravings. 

The above will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 


ONE DIME. Address 
A. S. FULLER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GENUINE STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


of the Triomphe de Gand, Wilson’s, Ward's Favorite, Austin, 

Victoria, Honneur de Belgique, and other choice varieties, 

for sale low by E. WILLIAMS, West Bloomfield, N. J. 
(Send for Circular.) 


Hi ickor’s PATENT PORTABLE KEYSTONE 
CIDER AND WINE MILL AND PRESS. Sold by 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 














Agents wanted to canvass for the 


HISTORY of the GREAT REBELLION. 


Also, now ready for delivery, 
PARSON BROWNLOW’S BOOK. 


One vol. 486 pages, fully illustrated, $1.25. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
For ues. terms, &c., apply to or address 

v. C. MILLER, No. 25 Park Row, New-York, 


See advertisement Page 221, July Agriculturist,. 


ONION CULTURE—Third (new) Edition. 


This work comers in 32 pages all the particulars for suc- 
cessful Onion Culture, from Selection of Seed to Marketing 
the Crop—being the practical directions given by seventeen 
cqperwences —— pea reaiding in different parts of the 

. Price 21 cents (or 7 stamps), sent post-paid. - 
dress Publisher of Agriculturist. ~ a 


gg cy spiee ety Lon BOOK.—Sent free for 
25 to a! 
Agent, 47634 Broadway, teeten.” ne 
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"BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


[Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price beforwarded, All of these 
books may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *.| 
American Bird Fancier .........ceceeseeee AOE EV eee $0 25 
American Weeds and Useful Plants*............sseeeee-- 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia... .. ‘ 

Allen on the Culture of the Grape......... 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book*...... 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals...... 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture......... 
American Florist’s Guide...............0008 
























Barry’s Fruit Garden*.......ssccccccse.s-s0e eo cee 
Bement's (C. N.) Rabbit Fameler.... ..........ccccccceses 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion *............seeseeeee 
Boussingault’s (J. B.) Rural Economy.............++. ' : 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assjstant*............... 1 50 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor................. 60 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide. ...........0000 .esceeeeeees ; 60 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual 60 
BramGy's Age OF TOT a oocsacicnes seccesccccgscccessscccs 50 
Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory ............ 12% 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener*.............see0-seees i] 
Central Park GQuide®..i....ccccse.sscccee 25 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide*... .... 60 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book.............ssseeeee 50 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor* ................ 1 00 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor................ 100 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers...........cssceessceees 100 
Downing’s Cottage Residences*,.......... .....+seessese. 2 00 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America**......... 1% 
Downing’s Ladies’ Flower Garden.............seeee0 «++.:1 25 
Eastwood on the Cranberry* .......... 50 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener 50 
Werte BOcard, LO Te FOOLS oo 0hc voces kcaceyecersecosccoces 3 00 
Farmer's Practical Horse Farrier, 60 
French’s Farm Drainage *....... nessanscuaian «weeneetes 1 00 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener .... 25 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture ..............00.6 1 00 
UE I gira ve sakin bps son kecn gs cpliess<ctccssece 100 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses*........... saanGavdadeuen ton 12 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming................... 123 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding. .................+seeee 73 
Guenon On Milch CowS........ccecccescees anseee snnceness 60 
Hall’s (Miss) American Cookery..... 

Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers** ... 

Jenning’s Horse and his Diseases ............ccececcecece 
IN TONE ID Siow non dine eas wes dant eeu ettdes 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening...........- sieie Mar ioiaaje cline 
eg Be Ae oe ee aa 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee* 

Leuchars’ Hothouses ...........sccccsccccs 


Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistry 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Horses...........ccccceeee waeee 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C.L, Flint. 75 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor.....................5 
McMahon's American Gardener.............. ........65 2 
Meehan’s Ornamental Trees........  ............ceeceees 5 
Milburn on the Cow and Dalry...........cccccccccesscsee: 25 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot ....... ...sscccccscscce ote nnten 
Mistakes of Educated Men*......... 

Norton's Scientific Agriculture 
Our Farm of Four Acres....*.... 
MPG IN INO hss Sons os ba veceescccontcecsatecteenscuntic 
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Pardee on Strawberry Culture 
as xs sssnarenesecsiscvabens 
Passos OR the TOS0. ..........00.500-c0c0css>- 
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THE BEST TEXT BOOK. 


PROF. ALPHONSO WOOD'S NEW CLASS BOOK OF 
BOTANY, being outlines of the Structure, Philoso hy, AA 
Classification of Plants, with a Flora of the United States and 
Canada. New and enlarged edition. 840 ages, 1 vol. 8yo. 
Price $2. Published by A. 8. BARNES & BORR, 

51 and 53 John-st., New-York, 














BAKER?S 
PATENT 


FRUIT JARS. 


SIMPLE, RELIABLE, AND CHEAP. 
They combine the advantages and yet avoid 
the defects of other jars. 


Potter & Bodine, 
MANUFACTURERS. 


No. 48 Vesey-st. No. 106 Chestnut-st. 
Mew-Yark. : i & } Philadelphia, Pa, 


Wheeler & Wilson's 
SEWING MACHINES 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
WITH GLASS CLOTH PRESSER, IMPROVED LOOP- 
CHECK, NEW STYLE HEMMER, BINDER, CORDER, etc. 
Office No. 505 Broadway, New-York. 


“This Machine makes the ‘LOCK-STITCH,’ and ranks 
highest on account of eeye ermanence, beauty, and 
general desirableness of the stitching when done, and the 
wide range of its application.”—Report of American Insti- 
tute, New- York. 








TEETH 


UPON ALLEN’S SYSTEM 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT 


22 Bond-st., New-York. 

By this method the TEETH, GUMS, ROOF, and RUG 
of the MOUTH are all truthfully represented, reflecting those 
delicate tints, shades, and forms peculiar tothe natural or- 
rans, thus concealing from the observer the human agency 
n forming them, This we do positively accomplish, as 
evinced by our numerous patrons. The natural expression 
of the mouth, and original contour of the face can also be 
restored, which rejuvenates the waning cheek. 

A wri ee. pamphlet may be obtained by addressing 
DRS. J. ALLEN & SON, as above. 
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These convenjent Portfolio Paper Files are for sale at the 
office of the American Agriculturist, They are of various 
sizes, from the large folio to small octavo. 


SHOW, SALE, AND LETTING 
OF 
SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 


My 12th annual sale of yearling rams, ram and ewe lambs, 
and Frrst Pusiic LETTING, will take place (D. V.) on 
Wednesday, Sept. 3d, 1862, at 24 P.M. Most of the yearlings 
by “ Reserve;” the lambs by “Reserve,” “No, 89” (the $1300 
ram), and “WEBB’S FAVORITE YEARLING,” From Philadel- 
phia, persons will take the early morning train (Camden and 
Amboy R. R.) for Freehold, and carriages to the farm, 

From New-York a steamboat will leave foot of Robinson- 
st. for Keyport, at which point carriages to go tothe farm 
will bein readiness. Returning the boat will reach New- 
York about 8 P.M. Please send for circular, pedigrees, &c. 

J. C. TAYLOR, Holmdel, N. J. 


OR SALE.—FULL BLOOD SOUTH-DOWN 
BUCKS at reasonable rates. Aprl y by mail to 
Y. 








. E, LIVINGSTON, 
Tivoli, Duchess Co., N. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 


We guarantee the purity of all oe bred by us, and 
their safe arrival at any Express Office. Price for a Queen 
of a beautiful color in a small box with a few workers, $10.00; 
or $5.00 when not warranted to be impregnated by an Italian 
Drone. Ministers of the Gospel are entitled to use “ Lang- 
stroth’s Movable-Comb Hive,” without eres, and can have 
warranted Queens at $5.00. L. L. LANGSTROTH & SON, 
Oxford, Butler County, Ohio. 
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THE GREAT PATENT OF THE AGE. 
The most available Fire and Garden Engine in the world, 
See American Agriculturist for March and June, 1861. Price 


$12.00. Liberal discount to agents. Please call and examine 
it at 254 Broadway, or send for Circular. 












TED 
CELERY oi SELESS 


SEWING (MAGHINES, 


Acknowledged to be superior to 
all Others. 


495 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
“Grover & Baker's is the best."—Am, Agriculturist, 





FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 


PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 
200 or 500 yard spools. 

For MACHINES, use BROOK'S PATENT GLACE for up- 
per thread, and BROOK’S 8IX CORD RED TICKET for 
under thread, Sold by all first class dealers in city and coun- 
try; also in cases of 100 dozen each, assorted ee 
Whi, HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 36 Vesey-st., New-Yor 


FARMERS’ WIVES 


We respectfully ask = to try our goods, viz. : 
PyLe’s DIETETIC SALERATUS, 
PYLE’s GENUINE CREAM TARTAR, 
PYLE’s PURIFIED Sopa, 

These articles are strictly pure and wholesome, besides we 
give sixteen ounces to the pound every time, We know that 
some do not, but make fortunes by short weight, Give usa 
trial, and you will be satisfied. Tell the Grocer you want 
Pyle’s Saleratus. Pyle’s 0. K. Soap is also the 
best Soap in the world for Household use, 

Sold by Grocers generally. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
Corner Washington and Franklin-st., New-York, 


WASHING MACHINE. 


The “ Nonpareil” is the only reliable one in use, Send for 
Circular to OAKLEY & KEATING, 73 South-st., New-York. 


GENUINE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


Manufactured from Raw Bones, dissolved in Sulphuric 
Acid at $45 per tun, by 
A. LISTER & BROTHER, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
(For results of the past season see American Agricultur- 
ist, for August, 1861, page 232.) 

We guarantee every tun of our manufacture to be of uni- 
form quality, and invite trials or chemical analysis, 

We also manufacture from Raw, (OR UNBURNED), BonEs, 
the fine, medium, and coarse ground ne Manure, for 
lasting as well as immediate effect upon all kinds of farm 
crops. The coarse ground is b petmne = py valuable for Fruit 
Trees and Grape Vines, which require a constant and lasting 
source of nourishment, 

For sale in large and small gene A 

A. LISTER & BROTHER, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
and their agent, F. LANGMAN, 159 Water-st., New-York, 


PROVIDENCE COMPANY'S CONCEN- 
TRATED BONE FERTILIZER. 


The best and cheapest Fertilizer for 
CORN, GRASS, 
GRAIN, BUCK WHEAT, 
TURNIPS, CARROTS, &c, 

It acts quick, enriches the soil, and insures large crops, It 
is packed in barrels and sold at the followin rices, viz.: 
for one barrel, $2; two, $3 50; three, $5; four, # b: five, $8; 
six, $9 50; seven and over, 4 50 per barrel, 

GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
No. 60 Courtlandt-st,, New-York, 


OE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.— 
Office 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 
For testimonials of this valuable Fertilizer address R. H. 
ALLEN & CO., as above. 
Also for sale, MANIPULATED GUANO, No, 1 PERU- 
VIAN GUANO, POUDRETTE, PLASTER OF PARIS, and 
other Fertilizers. 


ONE—BONE—BONE.—A PURE ARTICLE, 
packed in barrels, and sold by the BARREL or Tun. 
DEALERS supplied at lowest wholesale price, 


Send your orders one to 
RIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
60.Courtlandt-st,. New-Youk 
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The Postage on the Agriculturist is posi- 
tively only Six Cents a Year, 


We hear that several Post Masters are charging 12, 18, 36, 
and even 72 cents a year onthe Agriculturist, Thisis wrong. 
The law expressly says that a Periodical issued at stated pe- 
riods, and not weighing over 8 ounces avoirdupois, shall be 
charged one cent per number, and only half this sum if paid 
quarterly in advance. The paper tor the Agriculturist is 
purposely manufactured so that it shall weigh a little 
less than three ounces. We would add an occasional 
extra page for more advertising room, could we do sv with- 
out increasing the postage to our subscribers. The Post- 
master General has several times decided that postage on the 
Agriculturist is only six cents a year. See one of these de- 
cisions on page %, volume XVII. There has been nochange 
in the law or in the weight of the paper since. The paper 
must be weighed dry, and without the wrapper. Subscribers 
will please promptly inform us of any future over charge. 


a 


Mail-Lost Numbers Supplied. 


It is hard for the Publisher to alone bear all the losses 
arising from ithe carelessness or over-sight of any of the 
18,000 Postmasters and carriers who have the handling 
of the A griculturist between the office and the subscribers. 
But since Uncle Samuel monopolizes the carrying busi- 
ness, and won't stand any losses, and we can’t compel 
him to, we shall cheerfully send a second copy of any 
number when the first one mailed fails to reach its proper 
destination, on being notified of the fact. 














Can at any time be increased, by remitting for each ad- 
dition, the price paid by the original members—providet 
the subscriptions all date back to the same starting point. 
The back numbers will of course be sent to added names. 


An American Exhibition 


OF 


Pumpkins, Squashes, and 


Ornamental Gourds. 


There will be a Public Exhibition of Pumpkins, 
Squashes, and Ornamental Gourds, at the 
office of the American Agriculturist, 41 Park Row, New 
York City, opening on Wednesday, Nov. 5th, 1862, at 
which the following prizes will be paid by the Publish- 
er, upon the official award of competent Committees. 


CASH PREMIUMS. 


I. For the Heaviest ——— or Squash. . 
KK. For the 2nd do 
NER. For the 3d oa a 2 

5g For the Best do. do. for cooking.. 1000 

V. For the 2nd Best do. . do. 4 5.00 

VI. For the largest yield on asingle Vi al *, . 10.00 

WIKI. For the 2nd do. do, ‘ 5.00 

VIKK. For the largest and finest collection of 10.0 
Fancy or Ornamental Gourds*...... { -00 
EX. For the 2nd do. do. *. 0... BoD 


* Allto be grown by one person and to be accompanied 
by an affirmed statement from the grower, and two dis- 
interested persons who assist in gathering the specimens. 

Note 1.—The specimens receiving the Prizes will re- 
main on Public Exhibition at the pleasure of the Publish- 
er who offers the prizes. The other specimens will be 
subject to the order of the exhibitors, or they will be 
sold at Auction or otherwise disposed of, for their benefit. 

Note 2.—All Exhibitors must notify us of their intentions 
by Oct. 10th, and deliver specimens for competition on or 
before Nov. 3d. Specimens to be delivered free of charge. 


© 
Wmerican UMgriculturift in German. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published in 
both the English and German Languages. Both Editions 
are of the same size, and contain, as nearly as possible, 
the same Articles and Illustrations. The German Edition 
is furnished at the same rates as the English, singly or in 
clubs. A clubmay be part English, and part German. 


Bound Volumes—Binding—Covers. 


We have complete sets of Vols. 16, 17,18, 19, and 20, both 
unbound, and bound separately in neat covers with gilt let- 





es +4 

















tered backs. 

PRICES AT THE OFFICE. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, wnbownd.............4. $1,00 each. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, Downd.............0065 $1.50 cach. 


PRICES WHEN SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL. 
(They can not go unpaid.) 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, or 20, wnbound ............... $1.12 each. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, or 20, bound $2.00 each. 

Brnpine.—Sets of numbers brought to the office will be 
bound up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricul- 
turist) for 50 cents a volume. 

PREPARED Covers.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 
title, ete., gilt upon the back, ready for the insertion of the 
shects by any bookbinder, can be furnished for Vols.12, to 20 
inclusive, at 25 cents per cover. Covers can not go by mail. 





A CONSTANT EXHIBITION. 


The Tables at the Office of the American Agriculturist 
have constantly during the season novel and interesting 


Fruits, Flowers, Grains, Vegetables, etc., 


contributed by Supscripers, NuRrsERYMEN, GARDENERS 
and others, and almost uniformly present a very attrac- 
tive and instructive exhibition. It has been suggested by 
some of the horticultural gentlemen of this city and neigh- 
borhood that it would be very agreeable to them if we 
could make it convenient to have 


A WEEKLY EXHIBITION, 


appointing a certain day whereon our friends might come 
with the expectation of seeing one another, and talking 
over their choice fruits, etc. This is very agreeable to 
us, and while we are most happy to receive contributions 
to our Evhibition Tables Every Day, we name 


Thursday of each week 


as a convenient day for a special show of Fruits during 
this and the following two or three months; on which 
days we shall be especially happy to see our friends, who 
are at all times most heartily welcome. 

Our tables are spacious, and the Office large and airy, 
and the best care will be taken of the articles contributed. 

Persons wishing to become familiar with the best fruits 
in their seasons, will find it to their advantage to call and 
examine our tables. The articles are all labeled, with the 
name of the grower attached, and we need hardly add 
the exhibition is free to all contributors and visitors. 








$100 IN PREMIUMS 
FOR 


NORTHERN GROWN COTTON. 
Another Interesting Exhibition 


AT THE OFFICE OF THE 

American Agriculturist, 41 Park - Row. 

One Hundred Dollars are offered for the best five spec 
imens of cotton grown above latitudes 38° and 40°, the 
present year, as follows: For 10 lbs., (unginned,) grown 
north of latitude 40°, Ist prem., $30 ; 2d $20; 3d $10. For 
10 ibs., (unginned,) grown north of latitude 38° and souib 
of 40°, Ist prem., $25; 2d $15. The samples on which 
premiums shall have been awarded, will be retained on 
our exhibition tables for the inspection of the public. All 
others will be subject to the direction of the exhibitors, at 
the close of the Exhibition. For particulars see Feb- 


ruary number American Agriculturist, page 64. 
N 


a LY 
Smerican Agriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 


A THOROUGH-GoING, RBLIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orcnarp 
and GarDEN FRUITS; carpeEn VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TreEEs, PLANTS, and FLOWERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c., &c., andto HOUSEHOLD LABORS, It has also 
an interesting and instructive department for CHILDREN 
and YOUTH. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 

THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 

Over TWELVE HUNDRED p tatn, Practical, in- 
structive articles and useful items, are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all practicaL 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, for the 
whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German Edition.) 








One copy, one year........ sssseeee $1 00 
Six copies, one year........... .... 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year..... 80 cents each, 


{= Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 6 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only sia cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received. 
All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 
ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 


FROM THE STEAM PRESSES OF JOHN A. GRAY. 














